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Editorial Comment 


KNOWLEDGE OF HEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICEMIA. 


We desire to take the opportunity to say a 
few words in regard to hemorrhagic septicemia, 
and to call attention to the fact that this disease 
is very widespread over the United States, that 
no section of the country is free from it, and, if 
free, there is no reason to believe that that section 
will remain free. There is no telling when it will 
occur in that supposedly free section. We say 
supposedly free, because of the fact that it has 
often existed for some years in certain sections 
without recognition by the local veterinarians, and 
as fully one-third of our total number of queries, 
which includes the “Queries and Answers Depart- 
ment,” and the “Department of Laboratory Diag- 
nosis,” are in regards to this disease, we cannot 
help but note a woeful ignorance on the part of 
many veterinarians in reference to hemorrhagic 
septicemia, due in many cases not to the veteri- 
narian being generally deficient in his general 
knowledge of veterinary subjects, but to the fact 
that he never expected the disease to crop up in 
his territory, and consequently he has absolutely 
neglected the subject and cannot recognize it when 
it does occur. 

We most strongly and energetically urge that 
it is the duty of every practicing veterinarian to 
thoroughly post himself on the subject of this 
disease. He must recognize the fact that it-is 
not confined to any one or two species of animals, 
but that it may and does affect all species of 
animals and fowls or birds; that it may occur 
anywhere and under any climatic conditions ; that 
the symptoms have many: vagaries, because the 
disease may affect ‘any part of the organism or 
may be generalized, and that the disease often 


cannot be recognized except by a careful autopsy 


or laboratory diagnosis. He should know that if 
he is informed on the appearance of the post- 
mortem lesions of the disease that a laboratory 
diagnosis (which may cause the loss of valuable 
time) will in many instances not be required. 
He should know that often a laboratory diagnosis 


of this disease is disappointing because of the 
peculiar fact that while a fieldsite smear exami- 
nation of specimens from an animal just dead of 
the disease will reveal the bipolar organism, the 
same specimens when a day or two old will fail 
to reveal the organism, and the laboratory has 
to fall back on the case report and the report of 
the post-mortem findings for its diagnosis. 

Thus we hope to demonstrate that the veteri- 
narian who has an antipathy to making post- 
mortem examinations is going to be badly handi- 
capped in his handling of hemorrhagic septicemia. 
Moreover, he should realize that although the 
outbreak: he is handling is positively hemorrhagic 
septicemia the first autopsy may fail to reveal 
the characteristic lesions, and that several autop- 
sies may be necessary; this is especially so wher 
the outbreak is of a peracute or sometimes of an 
acute character. He should also know that when 
the outbreak takes on a marked “nervous char- 
acter” the lesions may only be found in the brain 
or cord. 

Reference has been made in the foregoing to 
the vagaries in the symptoms of the disease. We 
desire also to call attention to some of its other 
vagaries or peculiarities, such as the fact that it 
may in a petacute form kill animals like anthrax 
in as short a time as six hours after its onset. 
It may cause a number of animals to be ill dur- 
ing the first 24 hours, another big bunch the next 
day, and so on, or it may affect one or two ani- 
mals one day and one or more in a week or two, 
or it may set into a bunch of animals and just 
pick off the young, the older ones escaping its 
ravages entirely or for perhaps a month or two, 
when, it will appear among them. One of its 
peculiarities is the fact that isolation is usually 
efficacious in checking the progress of the disease 
through a number of animals. A distance of 
100 or 200 feet between sick and well animals 
usually, in fact does, check its progress; hence 
the necessity of an early diagnosis. 

Under the collective term of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia are included all those diseases which are 
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produced by varieties of the bacillus - bipolaris 
septicus and in which the acute cases are charac- 
terized by manifestation of a general infection 
and hemorrhagic inflammatory process of the 
internal organs. It may occur as a primary or 
as a secondary or complicating disease. 

As previously stated, the bipolar bacilli are very 
widely spread, and may produce disease in any 
species of animals, particularly in domestic ani- 
mals. As original saprophytes they occur in 
nature in the soil, in slow-flowing or stagnant 
water, on various plants, and in all kinds of dead 
organic material. Under normal conditions they 
do not manifest pathogenic characteristics. Hence 
they occur not infrequently in the digestive tract 
and in the air passages. Under certain condi- 
tions, which are as yet still imperfectly under- 
stood, they become virulent, and then they may 
attack the tissues of the healthy or apparently 
healthy body. Their pathogenic action is favored 
by all those influences which weaken the resist- 
ance of the organism, as over-exertion or fatigue, 
anemia, starvation, mixed infection, catarrhal con- 
ditions, etc. Parasites in the air passages and 
direstive tract also favor the development of 
infection by loosening or wounding the epithelium 
of the mucous membrane, whereby the entrance of 
the bacteria into the lymph vessels is facilitated. 

By the foregoing we hope we have made it 
plain that every veterinarian in the land should 
post up thoroughly on hemorrhagic septicemia, its 
symptoms, its post-mortem appearance, and its 
vagaries. 

Read and keep reading on the subject. It is 
all-important. Be prepared—E. L. Q. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH SOME 
OF US? 

This, we realize, is an odd title, but there is 
a reason, and it is the “Queries and Answers” 
department of VETERINARY MEDICINE, a depart- 
ment that is evidently growing more and more 
popular, both to those who take advantage of it 
to ask questions and to those who enjoy reading 
it and perhaps profit by reading it. 

At this time we desire to explain that while 
we try to reply to every question as soon as we 
possibly can by mail, not all of them are pub- 
lished, for two reasons—first, because if all were 
published they would fill each issue and thur 
crowd out other reading matter, and, second, 
because many of them would not be of general 
interest. 

To one having to the slightest extent a philo- 
sophical turn of mind and the welfare of his 
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profession at heart the queries furnish much food 
for thought and considerable perplexity. Some 
of the questions are so elementary that we won- 
der from what schools the writers graduated or 
what kind of students they were, as this deficiency 
is not by any means always the fault of the 
schools. 

Some of them seem to indicate that the writers 
have no libraries, not even the standard text- 
books, let alone the standard books of reference. 
We wonder how a man expects to be able to 
practice, aside from being a credit to himself and 
his profession, without such books, any more than 
he would attempt to practice without instruments 
or without drugs. Yet—and this is where we 
are puzzled—they seem progressive, or they would 
not take the trouble to write for light on sub- 
jects that are puzzling them, though often the 
answer can be found in the standard text-books. 
Such evidence raises the questions: Do they pos- 
sess standard text-books or not? Or do they 
possess them and are too indolent to look the 
matter up for themselves? Or have they per- 
mitted themselves to rust to such an extent that 
they no longer know how or where to find the 
subject? Or is it just easier to let George do it? 

Another type of querist which perplexes us is 
the one who sends us a query on a subject that 
was fully dealt with either in an article or a 
query and answer in the current issue or perhaps 
in the month previous. This doctor subscribes 
for VeTerINARY MepiciNgE, but does he read it, 
or is his memory so poor that he does not remem- 
ber that he has just read an article on the sub- 
ject? Is that possible, or is it a lack of the 
ability of analyzing and making the article fit his 
case, or is it because he lacks self-confidence and 
cannot make a decision for himself? 

To reply accurately to some queries requires a 
considerable amount of correspondence on our 
part; sometimes seven, eight or more letters have 
to be written, referring the query to experts. 
Sometimes one cannot answer it, and we must 
write to another and another, and so on. We 
make this statement to indicate to our subscribers 
that if we cannot answer the query we spare no 
pains or expense in seeking the correct solution 
for the querist—E. L. Q. 





The veterinary surgeon should be proud of 
his designation; it is a legal one. He is of 
absolute importance to the community. A 
veterinary surgeon has a legal position and is 
looked up to by those in authority.—Veteri- 
nary News. 
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Motoring to the A. V. M. A. Meeting 


By D. M. CAMPBELL 


HE number of veterinarians who drive 

their cars to state veterinary meetings, 

and often taking their families with 
them, is relatively large. At various summer 
meetings of the Illinois associations during re- 
cent years a third of those in attendance have 
motored to the place of meeting. Last year 
a considerable number journeyed to the A. V. 
M. A. meeting in this fashion, and this year 
even more interest has been manifested in 
such a trip. 

The Denver meeting offers greater attrac- 
tions and fewer obstacles to the veterinary 
auto-tourist than any previous meeting of the 
A. V. M. A. There is more of interest to 
see on an automobile trip to Denver than to 
other cities in which a meeting of the A. V. 
M. A. has been held since 1915. The roads, 
always a matter of first consideration in plan- 
ning such a trip, are fair from most sections 
of the country. Between the Mississippi river 
and Denver there are no worn-out paved roads 
such as made driving a nightmare in many 
parts of the country during the summers of 
1919 and 1920, and there are no unbridged 
streams and impassable mud holes. The roads 
are for the most part natural dirt that in the 
late summer are dry and fairly smooth, mak- 
ing possible fast and pleasant travel by auto- 
mobile. The country is well supplied with 
garages, and the towns are well equipped 
to care for the needs of automobile tourists. 

Some inquiry has been made as to the prep- 
arations needful for touring by auto, and if 


it is feasible and practical for a veterinarian 
living as far east as Ohio to make the trip to 
Denver in this way and to take his family 
along. These questions are partly answered 
in the foregoing paragraph, but there are _in- 
dividual considerations that cannot be answered 
in so general a way. The writer has made 
tours by automobile every summer since 1912, 
when there were almost no gravel and rela- 
tively few graded dirt roads in the central 
west; when the River to River and the White 
Pole ‘Route across Iowa were about all the 
marked roads in the Missouri valley country; 
when many towns were without garages, and 
drivers of automobiles more often than not 
had not only to stop but to shut off the motor; 
when teams were met to keep from causing 
runaways. 

In these nine years he has toured most of 
the country east of the Rocky mountains and 
some of it west of the range, and while a good 
many things that help to smooth the way and 
increase the enjoyment have been learned only 
the most general directions that would be 
helpful to others can be given. Traveling by 
auto or otherwise is a matter to which persons 
react in as many ways as there are individuals. 
For instance, from his own experience and 
from talking with hundreds of other tourists 
the writer knows how far, on the average, one 
may travel comfortably, but not how far any- 
one in particular will drive. The average cost 
of comfortable travel is pretty well known, but 
not what you will spend. From experience 


























Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan., is the largest of the schools the United States government maintains for 


i : ‘ . The photograph was taken one Sunday afternoon, and shows the students leaving the 
chapel and marching in military order to their dormitories. 
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also comes information as to whether camp- 
ing or staying at hotels is the more enjoyable 
for the average tourist party and the compara- 
tive cost, but it is difficult to say which you 
will like better. The writer possesses a very 
considerable amount of information, derived 
from experience, about the behavior of differ- 





The writer's outfit car and trailer in front of the 
administration building of the Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kan. The writer was once a stu- 
dent in this institution and this was the first time he 
had seen it in twenty years. 


ent cars on tours, but whether the particular 
car you are driving will get you out of your 
own county or not is a question. 

To answer the general question as to whether 
a veterinarian living within 1,500 miles of Den- 
ver, or say not further than St. Paul, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Little Rock or San Antonio, who 
intends to- attend the next meeting of the A. 
V. M. A. should go by train or by auto is 
not difficult. It is simply a matter of time 
and expense. If you cannot spare the time 
or afford the expense of the trip by auto, go 
on the train, for notwithstanding the positive 
claims made in the advertisements of camp 
equipment and of certain automobiles, and 
contrary to the statement of many who have 
made one or perhaps two long automobile 
trips, traveling via auto does cost more than 
traveling by train. : 


But if you are a good American, which, of 
course, you are, and you love this America of 
ours, which, of course, you do, and you can 
possibly spare the time, which you probably 
can if you just think so, and can “raise the 
needful coin,” take the car and the family 
and see something really worth while this 
summer, and wonder for months after you get 
back how anyone can get interested in any- 
thing so small, petty, insignificant, unreal and 
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absurd as the average moving picture. Take 
the family if there are no children younger 
than five years old. The little tots don't 
stand auto-touring well unless they are still 
nursing and are breast fed, and they are lots 
of work for their mothers. They suffer much 
and often alarmingly from intestinal distur- 
bances and usually lose weight. Older child- 
ren do well and enjoy the trip immensely. 
They learn a great deal, too. The five-year- 
olds and less remember the trip only in un- 
connected details, and is of no educational 
value to them. 
The Car to Use. 

The selection of a car for the trip if you 
have but one and do not expect to exchange 
it for another or to get an additional one now 
or soon, settles that question easily. Use the 
one you have. If the time has come to trade 
in your car a little inquiry among experienced 
tourists may be worth not a little in pleasure 
and in time and money saved. The perform- 
ance of a car in ordinary use on city streets 
and short country trips gives little information 
upon which to predict its performance on a 
long tour, for on long tours rough stretches 
of road will be encountered, steep grades must 
be climbed, deep sand and roads under con- 
struction will be found, and, because the trip 








The Pike’s Peak region includes Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and some smaller cities. Although there is 
a great deal of snow on Pike’s Peak even in the sum- 
mer time and the supply of water exceeds the needs of 
the surrounding country, yet the proportion of snow to 
the stone that is piled about is very small, as may be 
seen in the picture, which is typical of the whole sum- 
mit. This photograph was taken nearly 3,000 feet above 
the timber line. In the old days when transportation 
across the plains and over the mountains was by stage 
coach, travelers in ordinary health were not discom- 
moded by the rarity of the atmosphere, but with auto- 
mobile tourists it is different as it is with those who 
travel by railway. The ascent is made so rapidly that 
many robust people find the slightest exertion exhaust 
ing in the high mountains. Others scarcely notice it. 
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Western Kansas is thought of by some who have not seen it as a land of cyclones, Indians, cowboys and 
coyotes, and by those who have traversed it on transcontinental railroads as treeless plains covered with short 
grass and harboring millions of prairie dogs and an exceedingly sparse population of the genus homo. An auto 
trip in this section dissipates these delusions and incidentally reveals spots as beautiful to look upon as those in 
more lauded places. The above picture was taken from a bridge over an unknown stream at Clear Lake, Kan. 


is a long one, the car will be driven near its 
maximum safe speed. 

Four-fifths of the touring in this country is 
done in Fords. The Ford possesses the enorm- 
ous advantage of universal distribution of 
dealers in parts, and of easy, prompt and in- 
expensive repair. However, it possesses dis- 
advantages that more than offset these as 
a family touring car for those whose time 
ig as important as is a veterinarian’s. 
In the opinion of the writer, it is a 
mistake to get a Ford especially for tour- 
ing, although thousands who customarily 
drive*Gther cars do this very thing. Where 
the party.stops at hotels en route the Ford is 
a very expensive car for touring, as will be 
pointed out later. The Ford will make the 
trip anywhere. It will get you there and get 
you back—what is left of you. But it will try 
the patience of a saint on mountain grades 
despite the fact that it has a high reputation as 
a hill climber. 

In the selection of a higher priced car for 
touring keep in mind the greatest advantage 
that the Ford possesses and stick to the well- 
known cars, those that have a nation-wide 
distribution of parts and are not a curiosity 





to the average small-town garage mechanic. 
The Dodge, Chevrolet, Reo, Buick, Hupp, Es- 
sex, Franklin, Cadillac, Marmon and Packard 
are the cars of choice in this respect. How- 
ever satisfactory it may be at home, one is 
generally out of luck when one drives one 
of the little known cars out of reach of the 
service station of the dealer from which it 
was purchased. Furthermore, the well-known 
cars stand the rough usage of touring better 
than the others and have a great deal higher 
second-hand value if one wishes to dispose of 
them when the trip is over. Personal ex- 
perience has been that the Reo will stand 
more rough usage than others in its ‘class. 
The Reo that Mr. Brenner used on his famous 
35,000-trip made for VETERINARY MEDICINE is 
still in use and is‘running as well as when he 
began his trip, but it has required extensive 
and expensive repair. The offset to this is that 
it is less comfortable to drive, uses more oil 
and gasoline, and is not so speedy as, for 
example, the Hupp or Buick. 

None of the high-priced cars mentioned ap- 
pear to be appreciably damaged by touring. 
Hundreds of Cadillacs, Marmons, and Pack- 
ards have been used for touring for from 




















“Low Bridge” doesn’t mean the same in the plains region as it did on the Mississippi river in Mark Twain's 
day. The above shows a low bridge in eastern Colorado. The “river” here shown does not contain water o1 
an average more than four or five hours yearly, but the sand is so deep that a bridge is needed at all times. 
This photograph was taken about 120 miles east of Den ver. 


5,000 to 50,000 miles, and they gave no more 
trouble and were apparently in no worse con- 
dition than others used in ordinary service. 
This is not true of the lower-priced cars. They 
will run ten times as far on ordinary service 
as they will on touring. 
Plan of Living on the Road. 

Tourists ordinarily adopt one of the follow- 
ing three ways of living on the road: (1) 
They sleep at hotels and eat at_ hotels 
‘and restaurants. (2) They sleep in beds car- 
ried on the car and eat principally at hotels, 
but often preparing their own breakfasts be- 
fore leaving the camp of the night before. 
(3) They carry complete camp equipment with 


them, cooking, eating and sleeping by their 
cars. 

The latter method is the plan the majority fol- 
low. But after trying all three plans personal 
experience proves the second plan offers the 
most advantages. It is less expensive than 
either of the others (per mile, not per day), 
and, all things considered, has been more en- 
joyable than either of the other plans. It is 
not necessary to follow it rigidly, but one can 
sleep at hotels about two nights a week. 
Sleeping always at hotels, as writer did for 
example on a seven-month trip into the south 
last winter, the tourist encounters undesirable 
hosteleries, places that made them wish for 








An instance of the myriad extremes that Colorado exhibits to the tourist. The two views show the same 


river, the Arkansas, in the mountains and in the plains. 


No geologist pretends to compute within a thousan 
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generations how long it took this river to cut its enormous chasm, known as the Royal Gorge, a half mile deep 
and many miles long, through solid granite to reach its present level where it races, roars and foams, a tu! 
bulent torrent of melted snow. Later it meanders and twists and turns and tacks, a sluggish, purposeless stream 
all but lost in a hopeless waste of sand between wide-flung apparently useless banks. The source of the sand 
is accounted for when one views the river’s handiwork in the upper stretches. When it gets about as for as 
Wichita, Kan., it begins to have a valley and trees just like a regular river and the productiveness of this valley 
rivals that of the Nile. Such alfalfa is seen nowhere else and such wheat—Kansas leads all the states in the 
production of this cereal. 
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the tent beds as well as for the open night. 

Furthermore, a vacation is usually taken for 
the change it brings, and a few weeks in the 
big out-of-doors both day and night has its 
allurements. To follow the plan of the ma- 
jority and cook and eat as well as sleep by 
the wayside or rather in the free public camp 
grounds that nearly every town in Colorado 
has, and that are to be found quite generally 
in Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska, but less com- 
monly in the states further east, has its dis- 
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where one’s time has a value that must be 
taken into consideration. 

The equipment that it is practical to carry 
will vary with the mode of travel. By the 
road side is no place to make more than the 
most urgent of emergency repairs. One ex- 
tra inner tube in addition to the customary 
fifth tire and rim, some emergency tire patches, 
a tire pump, a towing cable, a small axe and 
small spade, two spools of smooth wire of 
different sizes, a dozen cotter pins, a few feet 








Entrance to the union station in Denver. Denver is the “mile-high’’ town, and the Denver people never let 
you forget this while you are within its confines. It is a most hospitable place for travelers. In a booklet tssued 
by the automobile association of Denver, 120 scenic auto trips are described with Denver as the starting point. 
Most of these are inferior in point of scenic interest to those of the Pike’s Peak region, but they are worth while 
nevertheless, and no one touring Colorado should fail to make at least the Bear River Canyon trip and the trip 
to Lookout Mountain where Buffalo Bill's grave is located. 


advantages as well as its attractive side. For 
one thing, it slows down the rate of travel in 
the morning where the cooking is done in 
camp; rainy or windy weather adds much to the 
discomfort; the cooking equipment that it 
is necessary to carry adds to the load, and thus 
to the cost of operating the car, and crowds 
the occupants, who are crowded enough at 
best by the clothing and bedding; besides even 
the most elaborate equipment it is practical 
to carry without a specially built body on the 
car is so inadequate that cooking becomes 
laborious and distasteful. The fact that it 
will take 25 to 40 percent longer for a given 
trip where the cooking is done by the tourists 
more than offsets the saving on the meals 





of insulated wire, a couple of extra spark 
plugs, a roll of friction tape, and a set of tools 
are all that it is necessary and advisable to 
carry. One should, under no circumstances, 
take the tools supplied with the car. They are 
not worth the space they take on a tour. They 
should be replaced with tools that will do the 
work they are supposed to do. Particularly 
should the pliers, screw drivers, wrenches and 
the jack that are ordinarily supplied with the 
low and medium-priced cars when purchased 
be thrown in the handiest river. Get in their 
stead the best screw drivers you can buy, a 
jack that will lift 3,000 pounds, Spencer 
wrenches and several of them,-pair of 10-inch 
Kraeuter pliers, and a pair of 5-inch “Red 
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Devil” pliers, and you will have some tools 
that will wear a lifetime and will work. Get 
one long, strong end-wrench just for tighten- 
ing spring clips and use it. That makes the 
difference between broken springs and no 
broken springs. As an illustration, the writer 
has owned eleven cars of ten different makcs, 
and has driven tens of thousands. of miles 





The summit of Pike’s Peak, -showing all of the writer’s 
Driving one’s own car to the 
summit of. Pike’s Peak is something of an achievement. 
The automobile road has been. constructed only a few 


party except himself. 


years, and is 17 miles in length. It begins in Ute 
Pass at an elevation of about 6,000 feet, and attains 
an elevation of over 14,000 feet. The road is as smooth 
as Michigan Boulevard in Chicago, 20 feet wide and 40 
feet wide on sharp turns, which are banked. It is one 
of the engineering wonders of the world. It is said that 
no part of it is more than a 10 percent grade, and every 
part of it is up grade. Tens of thousands have attemped 
this drive, for nowhere else in the world is there its 
equal. Hundreds every day reach the cove house, which 
is almost up to the timber line, but the majority turn 
back before this point is reached, and but a few go be- 
yond it, while the cars that actually reach the summit, 
excluding commercial cars which are steamers, do not 
number one percent of those who pay toll at the gate. 
A car must be in fair condition and the driver skilled. 
For the “King 8” shown in the photograph it was a hard 
climb.’ To increase the difficulty the efficiency of one’s 
car is lowered as elevation is attained. Accidents occas- 
ionally occur on this road, but perhaps not more fre- 
quently than they occur on ordinary roads. Occasionally 
clouds drift over, so dense that one cannot see the 
length of the car, and sometimes there is a hailstorm 
that obstructs the view nearly as much. 


over every conceivable sort of roads that a 
car can get over, and has never broken a 
spring; on the long trip that Mr. Brenner took, 
he broke eleven springs. It is best to tighten 
spring clips every other day when driving. 
Poor tires can take the joy out ofa trip 
about as quickly as anything else. The de- 
lays they cause are expensive, too; lay aside 
your worn casings to use on your return and 
start with the best you can buy and they will 
bring you home likely without even a puncture. 
It is necessary to carry quite a bit of cloth- 
ing, especially for women and children. Where 
the party sleeps at hotels, they like to have 
nearly a complete change every day to elimi- 
nate the marks of the road and present what 
appeals to the ladies as a proper appearance. 
Where the party sleeps outside the mornings 
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are frequently cool enough to make heavy 
wraps desirable. The heavier clothing that 
is absolutely imperative when the party reaches 
the mountains should be expressed to Den- 
ver or Colorado Springs and returned in the 
same way. It is quite unwise to attempt to 
carry it along in the car. Every member of 
the party should have colored glasses or gog- 
gles (if they wear glasses regularly crookes’ 
lenses will suffice). The glare of the sunlight 
on the western plains and often in the moun- 
tainous country for a few hours during the 
middle of the day is not only uncomfortable 
and annoying but it is dangerous, not- infre- 
quently setting up a serious retinitis in those 
unaccustomed to it. 

A one or two-gallon canvas bag should be 
carried, and if the driver is addicted to for- 
getfulness, a gallon of gasoline. A first-aid 
pack and a few medicines are not out of place 
in the equipment. It is assumed, of course, that 
all members of the party will have been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated against smallpox and that 
all over eight years of age will have been 
given ‘typhoid prophylatic. You cannot de- 


pend upon the purity of the water you get when 
touring, either by train or automobile. 





This is a view in Ute Pass and gives an idea of the 
denseness of the forests where the conifers grow so close 
that their branches are always interwoven and the only 
spaces are those occupied by immense boulders like the 
one shown. The Ute Pass region is a favorite camp- 
ing ground. At Green River Falls, an enterprising 
mountaineer has erected 50 cottages which he rents to 
campers for a week or a month or a season at a very 
reasonable price. It would appear to be the part of 
discretion to rent one of the camp houses if one ex- 
pects to stay thereabouts. 
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Where the party sleeps in the open it is 
necessary to carry beds. They should be light, 
compact when folded, strong and durable, rain 
proof, fairly mosquito proof, and, most im- 
portant of all, comfortable to sleep on. On 
a seventeen-week trip in 1917, most of which 
was spent in Colorado, we needed protection 
from mosquitoes only two nights and from 
rain only a few nights; yet the need may oc- 
cur at almost any time and the tent or tent- 
beds should afford it when needed. The need 
for a comfortable bed will be appreciated 
from about the third day of steady driving 
on as long as it lasts. 

When tourists live entirely independent of 
hotels, camping for meals and sleeping, as 
most of them do, the tent bed is not sufficient 
and some sort of tent is necessary. The kinds 
most used attach to the car, but one that can 
be pitched independent of the car is superior 
for use in the mountains, since then one does 
not have to break camp whenever the car is 
used and it is not necessary to carry all the 
equipment when sight seeing, the tent offer- 
ing a safe enough place to leave it, and a pro- 
tection from the showers that are of daily oc- 
currence in the mountains. 

Auto Trailer of Limited Usefulness. 

The auto-camp trailer offers a more elabo- 
rate outfit for traveling, but is has too many 
disadvantages to recommend except for spe- 
cial purposes. It is losing in popularity. It 
is near ideal for use in the mountains where 
a party camps from two or three days to as 
many weeks at a place, but for steady driv- 
ing it is nothing less than a nuisance. Most 
of the trailers on the market are too frail to 
be serviceable. Their greatest drawback is 
the great.amount of work required to make 
and break camp with so elaborate an outfit 
and the care it is necessary to exercise on 
rough roads_to keep from tearing it to pieces. 
Contrary to what one would expect, ‘it does 
not hinder driving except in deep sand or on 
heavy “mountain grades. Equipment carried 
in a trailer must be packed with extraordi: 
Nary care, the vibration and jolting being far 
greater than it is in a car. 

Special bodies for touring are increasing in 
popularity very rapidly, particularly for winter 
touring. They range all the way from a five 
by-ten shanty built on a “flivver” and costing 


-perhaps $100 to a palace ‘ten feet wide and 
thirty feet long ‘built onto a Packard truck 
sand: costing, with the: truck, $16,000. Except 


for an “auto-hobo,” they are not the thing. 





The body is unwieldy, adds to the danger on 
uneven roads, and lessens the speed at which 


one can travel. In winter weather they are 


more comfortable than any other type of trav- 
eling equipment, and the only kind in which 














This is a view at the end of the road in Crystal Park, 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet. The road.to Crystal 
Park, like the highway to:the summit of Pike’s Peak, is 
a private roadway and toll charge is made, but the fee 
is ridiculously small considering the excellence of the 
road, the difficulty of its construction and the magni- 
ficance,. inspiration and wonder of the scenery. along it. 
The young ladies of the party climbed the rock shown 
in the picture to the point indicated by the arrow. Crys- 
tal Park, like Ute Pass, the Garden of the Gods, the 
Cave of the Winds and the Skyline Drive, is in the 
Pike’s Peak region. Colorado Springs is tourist head- 
quarters for this region. One can see license plates 
from almost every state in the union on the streets of 
Colorado Springs any summer day. The city main- 
tains a public camping ground at Prospect Lake, which 
is free to all. Water is furnished, but the campers 
rustle their own wood, There are also about a dozen 
private camp grounds in and about Colorado Springs, 
where a charge of 25 cents a day: per car is made. 
None of the private grounds are as desirable as the 
wild. -places in the Ute Pass, where there is no. charge 
at all. The garages of Colorado Springs are not. ex- 
celled anywhere in size or. efficiency and the prices are 
reasonable, Their machanics and elecfricians know their 
work on every make of car. The garages have ¢com- 
modious rest rooms for women. 
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a family can sleep with comfort. But mud 
holes and sideling places occur on so many 
roads in winter that the territory in which auto- 
bungalows, as their owners call them, can be 
used satisfactorily is restricted. 


Cost of an Auto Trip. 


The cost of the trip will vary with the mode 
of travel and the car used, and, of course, 
the taste and inclination of the tourists. How- 
ever, except in the largest cities the tourist 
even of the most economical turn will event- 
ually stop only at the best hotels, so the hotel 
bills for different parties will not differ much 
per person. Taking for a basis of computation 
a party of five, traveling the hotel way, that 
is, eating and sleeping at hotels, costs on an 
average, $28 a day. This in a large car. The 
cost in one of the medium-priced cars is, ow- 
ing to the saving in gasoline and oil, about 
$23 a day, and in a Ford $21 a day. This ‘s 
exclusive of car repairs, which may be noth- 
ing at all or may be greater than all other 
expenses on the trip combined. In any but 


the sturdiest cars, however, some repair bills 
are a near certainty, and usually they are 
higher than one thinks before beginning the 
trip. 

When a party of five carries its sleeping ac- 





* days, 
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commodations and eat at hotels and restaurants 
the foregoing estimate will be reduced from 
$5 to $12 a day. Preparing meals in camp will 
make a further reduction, the amount varying 
greatly with different parties, but averaging 
perhaps $5 a day. The lessened mileage, with 
consequent lessened gas and oil consumption, 
and the saving in storage will make a further 
saving of $1 a day for the small car, $1.50 on 
the medium-weight car, and $3 a day for the 
big cars. 


Time Necessary for the Trip. 


The average time required to drive from the 
region of Chicago or Indianapolis to Denver 
is 6 days in the heavy cars, 10 days in the 
medium-weight cars and 14 days in a Ford. 
The trip can be made in less time and not 
a few take longer, but under average condi- 
tions it cannot be made enjoyably or even 
comfortably in less time when women and 
children comprise a part of the party. The 
large and medium-weight cars average close 
to 90 miles daily. In the foregoing 100 miles 
daily is estimated for the Ford, 145 
daily for the medium-weight car, and 235 
miles daily for the heavy cars. Those 
living at a distance that can be driven in three 
can, with considerable though endur- 


miles 





Camping in the city park at Denver, showing the trailer set up for use and the car turned about so that 


it may “be lighted from the headlights. 


This public auto- camp ground is maintained by the Denver Automobile 


Club. Free wood and water are furnished, and there is an abundance of shade, a most necessary thing, for 


notwithstanding its altitude, 


acres, every square foot of which is irrigated. 


Denver is one of the hottest spots you will visit on your trip. 
for only a few hours daily; the rest of the time it is cool and woolen blankets are necessary at night. 
park at Denver, at which this public camp ground is located, has its counterpart nowhere else. 
There is a splendid zoo in the park. 


The heat lasts 
The city 
It contains 640 
There is an immense open 


air stadium where a band concert is given every night, while on a third side of the campground the Colorado 
ngtural history museum is located, where mounted specimens of all the fauna Of the state may be seen, The 


exhibit of Colorado minerals likewise attracts attention. 
times during the summer of 1917 and stayed two nights each time. 
who kept a register of the cars, said 12,000 had stopped there over night or longer that summer. 


The writer’s party camped in this camp ground three 
On the last trip, the custodian of the grounds, 
Denver, Colorado 


Springs, Canon City, Salida, Buena Vista and the other of the larger places in Colorado leave nothing undone to 


make tourists comfortable. 
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Here are some more Colorado contrasts. 
of Colorado at Boulder, while that on the right shows the administration building of the Colorado Agricultural 


College at Ft. Collins. 
to Estes Park, 
Canon. 


able fatigue, add 50 percent to these daily mile- 
ages. 





Naturally the return trip will cost the same 
as the trip to Denver, and the daily expense 
in Colorado will be approximately the same as 
on the road, Oil, gasoline and living expenses 
are somewhat higher in the mountains than 
in the Missouri valley states and for some of 
the sights admission charges are made. Also, 
there will be ever present the temptation to 
buy souvenirs. The least time that any auto- 
tourist should spend sightseeing in Colorado 
is 15 days, and although less time will repay 
one for the trip more will be greatly enjoyed 
and well worth while. Figuring the stay in 
Colorado at 15 days, the time required and the 
expense from the region of Indianapolis or 
Chicago, fer a family of five will be: 

In the large cars, 27 days at $28 a day, or 
$756, eating and sleeping at hotels; $20 a day, 
or $540 sleeping in tent beds. 

In the medium-weight cars, 35 days at $23 








a day, or $805, living at hotels; $15 a day or 
$525, sleeping in tent beds. In Fords, 43 days 
at $21 a day, or $903, at hotels; $13 a day, or 
$559 in tent beds, 

Allowing the same number of days 
sightseeing in all cars, but 25 percent more 
time on the road where in addition to sleep- 
ing in camp the meals are prepared there also, 
the time and expense of the trip on the average 
is as follows: For the large cars, 30 days at 
$12 a day, $360; for the medium-weight cars, 
40 days at $8.50 a day, $340; for the small car 
50 days.at $7 a day, $350. If we assume that 
a veterinarian and his family are entitled to a 
month’s vacation, and this can scarcely be 
gainsaid, and that every day on the trip in 





The illustration in the left shows the auditorium of the University 


Both Boulder and Ft Collins are points from which travelers leave the railroad in going 
From Boulder the drive is up St. VrainCanon, and from Ft. Collins it is up the Big Thompson 
It is best to go into Estes Park by one route and out by the other, since the routes differ greatly and 
both are among the most wonderful sights in a state of scenic marvels. 


excess of 30 days represents a loss of $10 to 
him, we should have additional charge on the 
latter plan of $100 for the medium-weight cars, 
and $200 for the Ford, again making the heavy 
car the economical car for the family touring. 

This estimate allows nothing for car repairs 
or replacements such as tires, and figures gaso- 
line at 30 cents a gallon and oil at 45 cents 
a quart for the large cars and 25 cents a quart 
for the small ones. 

Route to Take. 

The better routes to Denver from the Mis- 
sissippi river and states east are well marked. 
Of the routes across Kansas, the Santa Fe 
Trail is the one of choice.. Kansas City, with 
its many veterinary supply firms, is always of 
interest to veterinarians. The state and federal 
penitentiaries and the Fort at Leavenworth, 
Kan., may be seen by a short side trip. The 
salt works at Hutchison and irrigation pro- 
jects near Garden City, Kan., are interesting, 
as are also the immense wheat fields that lie 
along this route. On the corn belt route one 
may see the Kansas University and the Has- 
kell Institute at. Lawrence and the State Ag- 
ricultural College at Manhattan. The latter 
has a well eqittipped veterinary department 
a visit to which will well repay the time re- 
quired. The veterinary department of the 
Iowa State College at Ames will interest those 
who cross that state via the Lincoln highway. 

What to See. 

With only 15 days to see it in, what should 
one plan to see in Colorado? You can’t rely 
upon the natives for this information, for like 
everyone else, each thinks his particular lo- 
cality the most favored. You can’t rely-upon 
the “blue book” for it must cater to the pat- 
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ronage of all parts and show no favoritism. A 
disinterested tourist is the best ‘source of in- 
formation, if you are lucky enough to happen 
upon one who is truthful and who has had 
Sufficient experience. The writer spent his 
first summer in Colorado as a lad in 1885, liv- 
ing in a prairie schooner drawn by a span of 
thules, and since then’-has toured the state 
= number of times by train or automobile. 
fastes differ but probably .the very best of 
the wonderful scenery of the state that can be 
seen in 15 days in connection with attendance 
at the A. V. M. A. meeting is as follows: 

Go first to Colorado Springs, for your sight 
seeing must be done before the meeting and 
not afterwards. The meeting will be held at 
the very end of the tourist season; after the 
meeting will be too late to visit the high places 
or cross the high passes in safety because of 
the likelihood of blizzards. Spend six days 
at Colorado Springs, driving to the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, Crystal Park, Garden of Gods, 
Cave of the Winds, Cheyenne Falls, Cripple 
Creek, the Petrified Forest, and the recon- 
structed Cliff Dwellings. 

From Colorado Springs go to Canyon City. 
Some fine ranches will be passed on the north 
side of the divide, and a delightful fruit sec- 
tion on the south. At Canyon City make the 
High Drive and the drive to the top of the 
Royal Gorge. The trip from Colorado Springs 
and these two drives can be made in a day. 

Leaving Canyon City in the morning proceed 
leisurely up the Gorge to Salida. It is only 
50 miles, but if you stop to examine a small 
part of the things that interest you or climb 
to some of the springs you pass or bathe in the 
swift, cold river it will take all day. 

Leave Salida, unless you prefer seeing mines 
to seeing mountains, proceed up the river to 
Buena Vista, which is all the name implies. 
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Camp at the hot springs on Cottonwood river 
a few miles above Buena Vista. Break camp 
at daybreak the next morning and breakfast 
in Buena Vista, Start early on the long drive 
through south park to Manitou because the dis- 


’ tance is considerable and there is much to see 


including some splendid cattle ranches, and you 
should by all means get through Ute Pass 
before dark, for it is one of the prettiest drives 
in all the Pike’s Peak region. Start for Denver 
the next morning. Stop on the way to see the 
Woodmen’s tuberculosis sanitarium, Palmer 
Lake and Castle Rock. 

The next day drive to Boulder and through 
the university campus. Proceed on to Estes 
Park by way of St. Vrain Canon and camp 
in the government reservation just above the 
Y. M. C. A. encampment and about 8 miles 
above the city of Estes Park. 

Start early the next morning for Ft. Collins 
via Big Thompson Canon. Visit the veteri- 
nary department of the Agricultural College at 
Ft. Collins and drive on to Denver. If you 
have an extra day to spare drive from Ft. Col- 
lins to Cheyenne, Wyo. 

All you will have to do during the next four 
days is attend the A. V. M. A. meeting, see 
the sights about Denver and get your car fixed 
up for the return trip: Three of the 120 drives 
recommended by the Denver Automobile Club 
should be taken, these being the drive to the 
top of Lookout Mountain, Bear River Canon, 
and Moffat Road. 

Denver is a wonderful automobile city and 
the distributing center for an immense terri- 
tory, all worth-while auto manufacturers have 
distributors in Denver. Go to the agency for 
your make of car and have the things needful 
done on your car. Send post cards to your 


relatives and make the return trip over a route 
different from the one you took going. 








Accidents will happen, but tourists have very few smash-ups. 


tempt holds true in driving in dangerous places. 














The old saying that familiarity breeds con- 


The car shown in the center -was struck by -a locomotive at 
a grade crossing. The other two were burned from self ignition within half a mile of one another. One car had 
a Kentucky license plate and the other a Vermont license. : 
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Observations of Atypical Conditions in the 
Treatment of Hog Cholera’* 


By SIDNEY D. MYERS, Wilmington, Ohio. 


HE data which follows is compiled from 

notes kept on hog-cholera outbreaks of 

the various conditions encountered in the 
writer's practice. 

The first herd which I will describe consisted 
of 84 head of pure-bred Poland China pigs weigh- 
ing 50 to 60 pounds each. Two of the choicest 
litters were kept in separate paddocks and the 
balance of the herd was kept in a field. All the 
pigs received practically the same feed and care. 
They were given the simultaneous treatment on 
Dec. 18, 1918, using the same lot of serum and 
the same lot of virus. On Dec. 29, eleven days 
after treatment, a pig out of a choice litter of 
twelve was found dead in the colony house. The 
next morning another was found dead, 80 to 100 
feet from the house, and another on the third 
morning. 

Autopsy No. 1—Pig about 50 pounds in good 
condition; adipose tissue throughout the body 
icteric; lymph nodes enlarged and very much 
engorged: Quite a quantity of sero-sanguinous 
fluid was found in the thoracic and peritoneal 
cavities, and also in the pericardial sac. Numer- 
ous hemorrhages were found throughout the body, 
especially in the thymus gland, on the heart and 
the mucous coat of the bladder. 

Autopsy No. 2—Pig from the, same lot, about 
the same weight and condition. The lesions found 
in this pig were about the same as those found 
in No. 1 except it did not show the icteric condi- 
tion, and the bladder showed a cluster of hemor- 
thages that protruded from the mucous surface 
like beads. Also very pronounced hemorrhages 
were found in the sub-mucosa of the large bowel 
which varied in size from a small shot to that 
of a silver dollar. The contents of the large 
bowel were mixed with blood. A few petechia 
were found on the kidneys, some of which were 
round and others irregular in outline; some 
seemed near the surface and others deeper seated. 


From the history and postmortem lesions a diag- 


nosis of peracute hemorrhagic septicemia was 
made and the balance of the litter was treated with 
hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin, giving 2 mils to 
the pig. 





“Paper read before the Ohio State Veterinary Medical 
Association, Jan. 20-21, Columbus, Ohio. 


from the first bunch by a board fence. 


On Jan. 6 a pig in the other litter was noticed 
to be ill, so it was thought best to treat the re- 
mainder of the entire herd with bacterin. After 
the treatment one more pig in the first litter died, 
and one loss was sustained in the larger bunch; 
the latter was thought to be due to some other 
cause. None of the pigs, with the exception of 
one which recovered, were noticed to be sick more 
than 24 hours. The herd remained healthy from 
that time. The same serial lot of serum was used 
to treat 17 other non-infected herds, consisting 
of 556 pigs, with a loss of six. 

The next herd of 151 Duroc Jerseys -was in 
good condition and weighed 50 to 60 pounds each. 
The herd was divided into two bunches, one of 
125 head, which had the run of a clover pasture 
and the barn lot. They came into the barn for 
water and would lie in the barn, under a corn 
crib, which was very dusty, and around an old 
strawstack. The second bunch of 26 head had 
the run of an old orchard and were separated 
All re- 
ceived the same lot of serum and the same lot 
of virus on May 17, 1919. On June 23, 37 days 
after treatment, the owner brought a pig to my 
place for a postmortem examination. The pig was 
alive when he left home but was dead upon ar- 
rival. The owner stated that he had found a dead 
pig several days previous and that this one had 
been sick for three or four days. 

Autopsies No. 3 and 4—Pigs about 60 pounds, 
in good condition; submaxillary and thymus 
glands hemorrhagic; lungs showed extensive and 
virulent inflammation; quite an area hapatized; 
extensive pleurisy with adhesions. The large and 
small intestines showed a slight mucous conges- 
tion. I visited the herd on the following day and 
found that six pigs were not eating, two were 
thumping and the other four showed accelerated 
breathing. The sick pigs were out with the herd 
and did not show any staggering or knuckling. 
The balance of the herd seemed to be healthy. 
Two days later I visited the herd again and 
learned that five had died up to that time. Post- 
mortem examination on two more revealed almost 
the identical lesions found in the other pig, with 
the exception of more fluid in the serous cavi- 
ties; a number of hemorrhages were found on the 
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heart. Five or six temperatures of visibly sick 
pigs were taken, which ranged from 104.4 to 106.6 
degrees. 

Diagnosis—Acute hemorrhagic septicemia. 

Treatment—Five very sick pigs were given 50 
mils of hemorrhagic septicemia serum each. One 
hundred ten pigs were given 2 mils of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia bacterin each. June 29, three 
days later, I found that one more had died and 
four new cases had developed. The five pigs 
that received the serum on June 26 were ‘still 
living, one seemed all right, one seemed better, 
and the remaining three were quite sick. The 
following day one more had died, making a total 
of seven, and three new cases had developed. 
The five that received the serum were about the 
same as on the previous day. 

Autopsy No. 5—The same lesions were revealed. 
Seven pigs, now very sick, that on June 26 re- 
ceived bacterins were then each given 50 mils of 
hemorrhagic septicemia serum. Three that re- 
ceived serum on June 26 were given a second 
dose of 50 to 60 mils each. The temperatures of 
the former were as follows: 106.5, 104.0, 105.0, 
104.4, 102.6, 105.2, and 105.8. The temperatures 
of the latter were 103.4, 103.5, and 103.8. 


Autopsies No. 6 and 7—On July 6 I visited 


the place and posted two more, one of which had- 


died and the other was killed, the latter being 
one of the first to receive serum. The lesions 
were very similar to those previously observed, 
except the serum pig, which showed more tend- 
ency to pus formation. One hundred and four 
pigs were again injected, 85 received 2 mils each 
of bacterin, three received 3 mils and 16 received 
2 mils each of vaccine. At this time I succeeded 
in getting the well animals moved to a new field. 
I had tried to have that done at the start but 
had failed. On July 9 I visited the farm and 
found that six out of seven that received serum 
on June 30 seemed some better, as were the three 
that received the second dose. Thirteen, includ- 
ing the one that was killed, had died up to this 
time. July 28, or 19 days later, the owner re- 
ported that two had sickened on July 25, one of 
which died July 27. On Aug. 5 there were no 
new cases, and all the sick were improving. On 
Aug. 6 one was found dead at the feeding place. 
The owner had not noticed this one sick. 


Autopsy No. 8—The same conclusions were 
again reached. From this time on the herd did 
very well, having sustained a loss of 16. 

In review of this herd we find the following: 
As the sick pigs, which were confined in the 
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barn, recovered they were turned into the barn 
lot and field, where they had been when they first 
took sick. A number developed a second attack; 
several became quite sick but none died. All re- 
ceived the hemorrhagic septicemia serum, only one 
recovering. The 26 that were kept in the orchard 
did not show illness at any time; they received 
no treatment except serum and virus. 

The same anti-hog cholera serum was used on 
four other non-infected herds comprising 331 
animals, with a loss of six. The virus was used 
on 15 herds, comprising 715, with a loss of ten. 
When the pigs became very sick they preferred 
the recumbent position, but were not inclined to 
burrow in the bedding; when forced to move 
they did not ‘show the staggering or knuckling 
peculiar to hog cholera. The temperatures during 
the first two to four days would run around 105 
or 106 and then drop to about 103 and remain at 
about that point until death or recovery ensued. 
During the attack nearly the entire bunch showed 
considerable cough; at first it was loud and 
croupy, and later it would become more moist in 
character. The sick pigs did not lose flesh rap- 
idly and recovered more promptly than cholera 
pigs. 

The next herd which I wish to discuss was 
brought to my attention June 30, 1919. The owner 
found one pig dead and six or eight sick. Au- 
topsy showed a severe form of pneumonia, but 
no other lesions could be found. The prominent 
symptom in the sick pigs was thumping. One 
had to look-through the bunch to find those that 
were sick. I visited the herd again after two 
days and found the sick somewat improved. The 
worst one I could find was selected for post- 
mortem examination. The lesions found were 
those of pneumonia, and irregular hemorrhages 
in various parts of the body. 

Diagnosis—Probably hemorrhagic septicemia. 

Treatment—On July 3 I administered 2 mils of 
hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin to each of 60 
head. Qn July. 25, or 22 days later, the herd 
had apparently recovered without further loss. 
On the latter date it was decided to administer 
the simultaneous treatment, and, as an extra pre- 
caution, 2 mils of hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin 
were given to each pig together with serum and 
virus. 

On Aug. 7 the owner reported he had lost two, 
and four or five were sick, showing symptoms 
of cholera. The total loss after vaccination was 
16. The writer is of the opinion that the low- 
ered resistance resulting from the previous atiack 
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e hel in conjunction with the virus was the cause of but no other lesions were observed. A pig that 
ey first the heavy loss. The same lot of serum was used had been dead for some hours was also posted ; 
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I had better go out and see the pigs again. He 
said: “No, it is not necessary, they are all right 
now.” They continued to do well. The serum 
used on this herd was used on 17 other non-in- 
fected herds, comprising 806 hogs, with no loss. 

On June 29, 1919, a patron brought a pig to 
my place for a postmortem examination. In his 
herd were 89 head at the time they received the 
simultaneous treatment, which was on May 13, 
or 47 days prior to this time, The owner stated 
this pig had been sick for four weeks and had 
been quite sick for the past two weeks. He also 
stated he had lost six and about fifteen were now 
sick. He had noticed one had sickened in the 
past two days. 

Autopsy showed the pig, about 30 pounds, in 
poor condition, much emaciated, A few petechia 
were found on the lungs and. ‘also a few on the 
kidneys, which, however, were not very typical 
of cholera. The most prominent lesion was a 
necrotic inflammation of the intestines. The fol- 
lowing day I went to the farm to see the herd. 
I selected for a postmortem examination a pig 
about 30 pounds, emaciated, considerable diarrhea, 
submaxillary glands hemorrhagic, a few petechia 
on the serous surface of the lungs, ‘one ‘small 
round petechia on the right. kidney, a few on the 
bladder. The intestines showed: the same: necrotic 
enteritis. Not being satisfied, a:third pig was 
posted, ‘which showed irregular -pétechia on the 
lungs;<bronchial glands hemorrhagic; mesenteric 
glands swollen and congested and necrotic enter- 
itis, -A- tentative diagnosis of necrotic enteritis 
was made.and, recommended that copper sulphate 
be given in the drinking water. I was still not 
quite convinced that I did not have a break to 
contend with, and to help clear the matter up I 
selected a healthy looking pig from the herd and 
gave it 5 mils of virus. The herd straightened 
up and did well from that time; even the pig 
that received the virus. The same serum was 
used on 701 pigs in 13 other non-infected herds 
with a loss of three. The virus was used on 
nine other non-infected herds, comprising 403 
head, with a loss of seven; 75 of the latter were 
used as satisfactory hypers. 

April 27, 1920, I was called to see a herd of 117 


head. The herd had received the simultaneous ° 


treatment on Jan. 20.. At that time. they were in 
good condition and weighed 40 pounds and up- 
ward. I noticed 40 to 60 of the pigs were sick. 
The owner stated all went off in the past two 
days. I noticed quite a number were coughing; 
they were not eating; some were thumping; a 
number were lying around a straw stack; they 
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had difficult respiration, some sitting up like a 
dog. They did not burrow in the straw, and did 
not stagger or knuckle. The owner said there 
had been no change in the feed or care. They 
slept around an old straw stack and in a damp 
basement of a barn. I knew of another barn 
on the farm a half mile distant. I inquired about 
it and was informed it was clean and in good 
shape, so I suggested moving the entire herd, 
to which the owner consented. I advised con- 
fining them in the barn and closing the openings 
on three sides and opening those on the other 
side as much as possible and to feed moderately. 
I promised to return in a few days and look them 
over. Four days later I learned that one pig, a 
weakling, had died and the balance were eager 
for their feed. They were kept in the barn a few 
days longer and were then turned to pasture. 
They did well from that time until they went to 
market. 

It has not been the wish of the writer to tire 
you with long case reports; however, I do not 
know of a better way to illustrate the point which 
I wish to make, namely, that the veterinarian en- 
gaged in swine practice has herd diseases to deal 
with other than those caused by filterable virus. 
It would’ seem strange if swine, endowed with 
most of the organs and tissues of the other verte- 
brates, should, as some seem to believe, be sub- 
ject to but one infectious disease. 

In the successful handling of these typical 
conditions, one must give them diligent study. In 
arriving at a diagnosis the history symptoms and 
lesions should be studied in the order mentioned. 
Microscopical examination, animal inoculation and 
certain laboratory tests should be utilized when 
possible, but unfortunately the practitioner must 
come to some conclusion before reports from the 
latter sources are available. 

The writer has found it to his advantage to 
make frequent visits to some of these outbreaks. 
Even after a diagnosis has been made, one can 
make observations that are helpful in  subse- 
quent outbreaks. I believe we should always be 
conservative about the absence of virus infection 
until improvement in conditions is noted. 


The lack of time and knowledge prevents my 
going into the subject of treatment in detail. Up 
to the present time, sanitation has been the big 
factor in my hands. I have and am now using 
biologics to some extent but I am not ready to 
accept the theory that there is a bacterin for 
each ill or there is a mixed infection bacterin for 
all ills. 
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Bacterial Infection Due to Penetration of 
Strongyloid Larvae Through the Skin. 

Dr. de Blick and Dr. Baudet (D. T. W. 1920, 
No. 52). 

Investigations were undertaken by the authors 
to establish whether larvae of strongyloides wes- 
teri in their penetration of the skin may carry 
bacteria. 

A suspension of staphylococcus aureus and 
larva of the parasites were placed for a duration 
of tive minutes onto the shaved skin of a guinea 
pig. Colonies of staphylococcus aureus developed 
on agar media in cultures made from the subcutis 
of the shaved part of the skin, which has been 
carefully previously disinfected. Suspensions of 
larva and cultures of chicken cholera, anthrax 
and swine erysipelas were placed on the body of 
rabbits, guinea pigs and mice, and the respective 
parts of the skin were thoroughly disinfected 
after 5 to 15 minutes. In from 2 to 3 days the 
test animals died from chicken cholera, anthrax 
and erysipelas; the control animals which were 
treated with bacterial culture without the larva 
remained healthy. 





Animal Diseases, Especially Infectious Dis- 
eases of Horses and Food Animals in 
the Western Armies. 

C. Titze. (Zeit. f. Fleisch. u. Milch. No. 29, 

p. 249). 

Of the most important infectious diseases of 
horses were glanders (serological diagnosis, oph- 
thalmic test), contagious pneumonia (salvarsan 
treatment), infectious bronchopneumonia (Brus- 
sel horse disease), infectious anemia (swamp 
fever), epizootic lymphangitis (cryptococcus far- 
ciminosus). The most important of the ecto 
parasitic affections was the horse mange (prin- 
cipally sarcoptes, less often the dermatocoptes 
mange). Of the endo parasites were found: gas- 
trophilus (especially the G. equi and the hemor- 
thcidalis, less frequently the G. pecorum and 
nasalis). Sclerostomum edentatum and bidenta- 
tum, Cylichnostomum (strongylus tetrachanthus), 
Oxyuris curvula, spiroptera microstoma and 
others. 

Among the food-producing animals the follow- 


ing diseases were observed in the western war 
area: Foot-and-mouth disease, mostly in a benign 
form; verminous bronchitis in calves, white scours 
and calf diphtheria; also a peculiar infectious 
ophthalmia in calves; scabies and pox in sheep, 
and rabies in dogs. 
TREES Tent oo 
Experimental Tetanus in the Horse. 

Basset, Mouvoisin and Pincemin. (C. r. Soc. 
de Biol. 1919, p. 1261). 

The development of tetanus in a horse is inde- 
pendent of the method of production of the 
tetanus toxin. Following the injection of tetanus 
toxin into the blood circulation or into the ab- 
dominal cavity, or under the skin, the horses 
always develop muscle tetanus with the same 
manifestations, which proves that the toxin is 
absorbed by the capillaries and is conveyed to 
the central nervous system through the blood. 

wang Serta Saat 


Three Rare Poisonings in Dogs. 


Dr. Magazzari (La Clinica Vet. 1920, p. 434). 

(1) Nicotin Poisoning.—A boy playing with 
a middle-sized six-year-old dog, tossed to him 
about 15 butts of cigars which, peculiarly, the 
dog swallowed. According to the author the 
dog probably had a perversed appetite. 

After a short time vomiting set in, followed later 
by putrid diarrhea; associated with this there 
was general weakness and staggering gait, 
inability to stand. up, trembling, convulsions 
and cessation of urination. Later the dog 
showed very severe symptons of collapse, un- 
consciousness and failed to react to stimula- 
tion. The pupils were dilated and starry. 
Other reflexes were also absent. The tempera- 
tures was 95, respiration superficial and re- 
tarded, mucous membranes of the conjunctiva 
and mouth cyanotic. The exhaled air had a 


‘repulsive odor, the pulse was frequent, small 


and irregular. The heart sounds were weak, 
percussion of the lungs showed nothing ab- 
normal, auscultation gave moist rales; there were 
also clonic convulsions which lasted up to several 
minutes. 

Caffein was injected subcutaneously, and in- 
ternally coffee and iodide of potassium was 
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administered. However, death followed shortly 
after the inauguration of treatment. 

(2) Creolin Poisoning—For the purpose of 
delousing an eight-months-old dog, as a re- 
sult of a misunderstanding he was washed with 
a 30 percent creolin solution instead of a 3 
percent solution. After several hours general 
weakness developed, so much that the animal 
could not stand up; later muscular trembling 
appeared over the entire body which was fol- 
lowed by epileptiform convulsions. At the ar- 
rival of the veterinarian the animal was un- 
conscious and showed clonic muscular con- 
tractions. The mucous membrane showed no 
changes, there was a pronounced dilation of the 
pupil, the pulse was small and very frequent, 
and the respiration superficial and frequent 
(38 to 39 per minute). 

The dog received 0.25 gm. (about 3.75 grains) 
caffein subcutaneously, also nourishing enemas, 
and was wrapped in warm blankets. After a 
short time improvement set in, and progress was 
rapid. The urine remained of a dark color for 
three to four days. After a week all indication 
of the poisoning disappeared with the exception 
of a pronounced contraction of the skin on the 
scrotum. 


(3) Tannin Poisoning—A _ two-year-old bull 
terrier ate with an apparently good appetite a 
large number of acorns stored in a hog barn. 
In this case as well as in the first case the dog 
had probably a preversed appetite. In the evening 
the animal was very restless and vomited. The 
next morning there was a pronounced tenesmus, 
the dog ran around continuously howling with 
pain, at the same time making repeated attempts 
to defecate, in which, however, he was not suc- 
cessful; only several times he passed dark blood 
in clumps; the abdomen was bloated and tense. 


Following these symptoms the dog was brought 
in a comatose condition to the clinic of the veteri- 
nary school. He could not stand up; the nose 
was dry and cold; the eyes were relapsed into 
the orbits and partly covered by the membrana 
nictatans; the pupils were contracted; the mucous 
membranes of a dark red color; the pulse very 
frequent, small and irregular; the respiration fre- 
quent and superficial; the abdomen very much 
bloated; the first heart sound indistinct, and the 
second rattling with a meallic click. By catheteri- 
zation a dark red, sticky urine with a sharp odor 
was obtained, which proved to contain a great 
deal of albumen. The microscopical examination 
of the urine sediment revealed, besides red cor- 
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puscles, epithelial cells from the kidneys and 
bladder. 
The dog received softening enemas and 0.25 om. 


caffein subcutaneously. At the request of the 
owner the animal was destroyed. The autopsy 
revealed a moderate hemorrhagic gastro-enteritis 
and a very pronounced. parenchymatous’ degenera- 
tion of the liver, kidneys and heart. Besides, there 
were small diffused hemorrhages in the subcutis 
and under the serous membranes. 

The poisoning was attributed to the large 
amount of tannic acid contained in the acorns. 





Microbian Associations in Tetanus and Their 
Clinical Importance. 

Albert. (C. r. Soc. de Biol. 1918, p. 1056). 

The author found in the wounds of all severe, 
rapidly fatal cases of tetanus the B coli as 
associated bacteria, whereas the cases in which 
the wounds contained more virulent organisms, 
such as strepto-staphylococci, ran a slower course 
and resulted invariably in recovery. The bacte- 
riological findings, therefore, make a more accu- 
rate prognosis possible, and the presence of B. 
coli suggests of energetic therapeutical measures. 

ERE Oe Sees 
Contribution to the Treatment of 
Summer Sores. 

Dr. Berger (Zeit. f. Veter., Sept. 1920). 

In the treatment of summer sores much quicker 
results are obtained when the cauterizing reme- 
dies (formalin, chloride of zinc, chloride of iron, 
copper sulphate, arsenic, chromic acid, alum, ni- 
trate of silver, etc.) are applied several times 
during the day. At each application the wound 
should be cleaned; water, however, should be 
avoided. It is important to keep the horses 
affected with summer sores in cool, dark stalls, 
in which the covering-of the wounds by bandages 
may be avoided and. the frequent application of 
the remedies may be attended to. 

a 
Paratyphoid Hogs Resulting from an Infection 
from Calves Affected with Paratyphoid. 

Dr. Schermer and Dr. Ehrlich (D. T. W. No. 
46, 1920). 

Paratyphoid in hogs is not, only produced by 
strains of bacteria closely related to typhoid or 
paratyphoid B of man but it also may be caused 
by the organism closely resembling the bacillus 
enteritidis Gartner. Paratyphoid of calves may 
be transmitted to pigs in a natural way and may 
produce in them outbreaks which clinically and 
pathologic-anatomically entirely corresponds with 
paratyphoid of hogs, 
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Rupture of the Great Mesentary Predisposing to 
Intestinal Strangulation 


THREE-YEAR-OLD colt of the heavy 

A draft type was found in the stall dur- 

ing the early morning hours bathed in 
perspiration and suffering from colicky pains 
of a moderately severe and continuous charac- 
ter. Although treated with harmless home 
remedies until noon there was no relief. When 
brought to the writer for treatment at this 
hour it exhibited the following colic syndrome: 

(1) Pain moderately severe and constant; 
there was not a moment of ease. 

(2) Rolling into the dorsal position against 
the wall with almost immediate struggling to 
rise again. 

(3) Turning the nose to the flank at fre- 
quent intervals and holding it there for a few 
moments. 

(4) Impossible to maintain the standing 
position long enough to administer medicines 
per os. 

(5) The long hairy coat was damp and cold. 

(6) The temperature was 103 degrees, pulse 
100 and thready, and the nostrils slightly di- 
lated. 

(7) The conjunctival mucous membrane was 
not congested until six hours later. 

(8) There was no material change in the 
symptons until 15 hours later when the usual 
signs of approaching death appeared (cessation 
of the pain, tremors, pulse imperceptible, etc.). 

Although a diagnosis of intestinal strangu- 
lation located somewhere in the ilium was 
made, the owner was not enthusiastic enough 
about an exploratory operation to warrant its 
execution. The autopsy revealed a strangula- 
tion of the ilium just 11 feet from the ileocecal 
valve. About 18 inches of this gut had slipped 
throug a rent in the great mesentary. The 
rent was 8 inches in length and the character 
of its edges indicated that it had existed for 
some time and was not in itself an incident of this 
particular illness; that is to say, the perforation of 
the mesentary preceded the attack of colic for an 


indefinite period. The edges of the breach 
were thick, rounded and smooth, and the loop 
blackened by its incarceration was the only lesion 
except a few petechial areas on the adjacent 
peritoneum. 

These cases are interesting in that they hold 
out great possibilities for surgical intervention. 
We need only to make the diagnosis early 
enough and this we believe may be accom- 
plished when we have more carefully studied 
the syndromes which point to particular patho- 
logic conditions. Violent colics, those attended 
with uncontrolable movements, point invari- 
ably to the small intestines, and the more an- 
terior the location the more severe is the pain. 
The length of intestinal tissue involved may 
be fairly well determined by the temperature 
and pulse since only a diffuse peritonitis would 
cause a high body temperature. Mild colics, on 
the other hand, incriminate the large intestines, 
and here again the temperature and circulatory 
disturbances indicate the extent of the invol- 
vement. 

If these points are kept in mind and coupled 
with such special symptons as sitting upon 
the haunches, holding the nose to the flank or 
a lasting diffuse perspiration, a syndromes 
pointing to definite forms of intestinal ob- 
struction can be built up. 

We have seldom erred in diagnosing intesti- 
nal strangulation in animals that persist in 
holding the nose to the flank and likewise fo 
locate the antro-posterior location by the se- 
verity of the pain. Sitting upon the haunches 
we have often shown post-mortem to be a 
symptom of colon trouble near the diaphragm. 





SACRO-ILIAC DESMORRHEXIS. 
The sacro-iliac articulation of domestic ani- 
mals, it is safe to say, is the joint least thought 
of in connection with animal infirmities. We 
have simply remembered it as the, posterior 
union of the axial and appendicular skeletons, 
and have seldom connected it with any patho- 
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logical states. True we have found painful 
swellings in the region when exploring for 
pelvic fractures per rectum, but the exact na- 
ture of the lesion has seldom been suspected. 

In a recent autopsy on a two-year-old colt 
killed because it was very lame and hardly 
worth the trouble and expense of treatment, 
this articulation was found completely torn 
apart and the seat of a diffused hematoma that 
incriminated a violent fall on the affected side 
several days previously. The colt was suffer- 
ing considerable pain and walked with diffi- 
culty, and while fracture of some part of the 
pelvis was suspected, the rectal exploration 
was fruitless. At the level of the articulation 
of the sacrum with the ilium a swelling and 
intense pain on pressure was, however, de- 
tected, but there was no symptom upon which 
one could base a diagnosis of fracture, and 
dislocation was not suspected. 

As the surplus animals of the farm were 
about to be turned out in a far-away pasture, 
and the owner not wanting to bother with a 
cripple about the p!ace during the busy spring 
season, it was decided to salvage the carcass 
for hog feed, giving the writer an opportunity 
to make a careful post-mortem examination of 
the suspicious swelling. The result disclosed 
the above-mentioned condition and we believe 
that the finding explains many of the obscure 
hip and pelvic lamenesses following such acci- 
dents in which no fracture can be found and 
which recover slowly without any skeletal de- 
-formation. 





COMPLETE RECTAL ATRESIA IN A 
CALF. 


A calf 36 hours old was discovered by the 
owner to be constantly straining to defecate 
without results. An attempt to administer an 
enema disclosed an imperforate anus. The 
anal skin-folds were perfectly arranged, giv- 
ing no evidence of any abnormality. It was 
only after stretching out the fo'ds that the 
imperforate condition could be disclosed. 

Believing the case to be one of simple anal 
atresia an incision was made through the skin 
and subcutem, and a sound introduced to open 
up the channel into the rectum. As the sound 
could not be pushed forward with ordinary 
pressure the opening was enlarged with the 
index finger. There was no rectum in the pel- 
vic cavity, but by elevating the front of the 
body and by pressing the viscera backward 
at the brim of the pubis a rounded blind end 








of a gut about the size of a baseball could be 
feit fluctuating with gas and meconium. Hold- 
ing this fluctuant mass’ back in the pelvic cavity 
by prepubic pressure it was incised with a 
scalpel, evacuating a great deal of gas and 
some solids. The remainder, about a quart in 
all, was then washed out with a syringe. At- 
tempt to bring the gut backward toward tlie 
anus to suture it was futile. It could not le 
brought backward far enough to impinge with 
even the smallest curved needle. 

Under direction to wash out the bowel with 
enemas twice a day the calf thrived for 30 
days and was sold for veal, weighing 150 
pounds, and in perfect condition. The owner 
states, however, that there was an increasing 
difficulty in keeping the channel. open, hence 
his decision to salvage by slaughter. 


CASTRATION INFECTION. 

Although every practitioner who has _prac- 
ticed a few years has fixed ideas about what 
is right and what is wrong in castration and 
many believe that in their method there is 
little room for improvement the ugly fact re- 
mains that too many castrations are followed 
by infections. While these may not all be 
grave there is a hazzard in each of them, since 
once the open inguinal canal is invaded with 
pyogenic micfo-organism there is never any as- 
surance that some cases will not end fatally or 
at least cause a great deal of anxiety and added 
expense to the operator. Simple castration is 
not a serious operation in animals measured 
from any standpoint except that of infection, 
and with this out of the way the mortality and 
anxious days would be nil. 

It is possible to do aseptic castrations on 
colts, calves, pigs and lambs. We believe it 
is. The old cloak of post-operative infection 
behind which it has always been so conven- 
ient to hide when things go wrong will not 
hold water. The infections of castration are 
not post-operative; they are operative; they are 
of the surgeon’s own making; they are deposited 
on the raw tissues during the operation. By 
what? The hands were clean and even did 
not touch the part of the cord that remains. 
The instruments were sterilized and the field 
was cleaned up just as much as is possibl 
and practicable for such an operation. If the 
infection did not enter the wound from th: 
dirty stable floor or contaminated pasture or 
corral whence came it? We have asked our 
selves these questions for years when afte: 
taking all of orthodox precautions things went 
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wrong much the same as before exercising so 
much care. In fact our first so-called asceptic 
castrations were followed by the same com- 
plications (swelling of the sheath and scrotum, 
accumulation of infected serosity in the canal, 
threatened peritonitis, etc., so well known to 
the animal castrator) as were those we had 
operated upon in the old way. But later 
we found and proved to our satisfaction that 
the mischief is done by unnecessarily expos- 
ing the cord externally while it is being sev- 
ered. At this moment there is always a strug- 
gle that will displace dust and dirt from the 
parts of the body above the wound and which 
fall upon the stump of the cord. In castrating 
a horse, for example it will be noted that 
there is a space of about an inch between the 
emasculator and the scrotal integument. When 
the emasculator.is compressed the patient 
struggles and immediately if the exposed cord 
is examined it will be found to be peppered 
with specks of dirt varying in number accord- 
ing the cleanliness of the patient, the time of 
exposure and the severity of the struggling. 
By drawing the testicle out just far enough 
to bring the proposed point of cleavage to the 
edge of the scrotal wound and then after fix- 
ing the instrument to the desired spot al'ow 
it to draw slightly into the wound while the 
cord is being severed; all dirt and dust will 
fall upon the testicle itself and the clean as- 
ceptic stump will be drawn upward before 
there is any exposure. This principle can be 
applied to all animals. 





“INFLUENZA” FROM SHEEP. 

There is an interesting account of an epi- 
demic of so-called “influenza” in the “Journal 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps” for De- 
cember. The epidemic raged at Lahore in 
the Punjab in the end of 1919, among the 
111th Madras Labor Corps, the men of the 
cattle depot, and the 14th (Madras) Labor 
Corps. The epidemic appeared clinically to 
be a recrudescence of the influenza which had 
occurred in 1918, but this time there was -no 
notable outbreak anywhere else in the Punjab, 
or, indeed, in the whole of India; further, it 
was confined’ entirely to units in the north 
end of Lahore cantonment. The cases were 
numerous and mortality very high. The out- 
break began gradua'ly in the end of Septem- 
ber, when the dry season commenced, and by 
November 27 there had been 754 cases and 230 
deaths (31 percent). The symptoms were in- 
fluenzal, broncho-pneumonia was frequent, and 
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the sputum contained pneumococci, diplococci 
catarrhales, staphylococci, streptococci, etc., 
but the influenza bacillus was never found. 

On November 19, 196 deaths having already 
occurred, the reporter, Major J. Mackenzie, 
R.A.M.C., who appears to have been the local 
pathologist, and who admits that the source 


_of the infection had hitherto baffled him, hap- 


pened to visit the cattle depot, where he heard 
of a mysterious unknown malady which was 
killing 100 sheep a day. He went to see the 
sick sheep and found that as they died several 
ounces of fluid escaped from their mouths and 
nostrils and lay in little pools on the ground. 
He made two examinations of dead sheep, 
found they had broncho-pneumonia and pleu- 
risy, recovered pneumococci in pure culture 
from their lungs, and also from their heart 
blood. The flock of sheep was at once re- 
moved and dead sheep burned. Two post- 
mortem examinations on patient dead of “in- 
fluenza” showed pneumonia and pleurisy (one 
had purulent pericarditis). In all the films 
and cultures pneumococci only were_ present, 
and pneumococci were also found in blood 
films taken from fingers of seriously ill pa- 
tients. 

The epidemic attacked the men of the cattle 
depot, also the 114th Labor Corps, whose camp 
was separated from the cattle depot only by a 
road; also the 14th Labor Corps a fortnight 
after it had sent 50 men to work in the cattle 
depot. The disease was supposed to spread 
among the sheep by contact, but to have been 
carried to men by dust (it spread to them 
immediately after the commencement of the 
dry season in the end of September), by flies 
or by contact, and from man to man by 
coughing or sneezing. It seems surprising 
that so great a loss of sheep should not have 
been talked about, and the moral would seem 
to be that any such mortality among animals 
should be reported to the medical authorities, 
particularly the army medical authorities in all 
garrisons, in case action on their part should 
be necessary.—The Lancet. 

pt Ws Pn 

The veterinary profession is of more impor- 
tance to the community than the profession 
of human medicine. If it were not for the 
former preventing the spread of virulent con- 
tagious diseases in these days of rapid transit, 
animals would become so decimated that the 
majority of mankind would die from starva- 
tion.—Veterinary News. 
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Nymphomania 


N PREVIOUS articles on the subject of 

ovaries we mentioned some of the influences 

that disease ovaries have on estrum and con- 
ception, pointing out that slight deviations from 
the normal usually interfere either with regular 
ovulation or conception, or both. We have also 
attempted to make plain the different types of 
cystic ovaries met with and their variation in 
intensity. We have referred to the ovaries that 
suffer with multiple cysts and those also where 
one or two cysts assume an enormous size. 


It is well understood that normally the non- 
pregnant cow has estrual periods every 21 days 
and that estrum usually lasts from 12 to 24 hours. 
We occasionally find an animal where the estrual 
period seems normal, notwithstanding that it re- 
curs every 28 days instead of 21. We likewise 
find an exceptional case where the estrual period 
is much shorter than 12 hours, or so mild as to 
be scarcely noticeable; the latter type is referred 
to as “dumb bullers” or “dumb estrum.” Again, 
estrum may continue for 36 hours or more, such 
an animal conceiving with reasonable regularity ; 
ordinarily when an animal has an extremely short 
period of estrum it is an indication of diseased 
ovaries, usually cystic degeneration, and where 
one has an extremely long period of estrum the 
ovaries are frequently cystic. “It is not unusual 
to have the latter type develop into nympomaniacs 
when the symptoms of estrum become practically 
constant. 

Nymphomania is chronic in nature and usually 
is characterized by symptoms of vigorous heat, 
in some cases the animal being so excitable and 
erratic as to be dangerous to herself and the rest 
of the herd, even bellowing, pawing like a bull, 
and at times attempting to mount almost any kind 
of an animal, or even men. As the condition 


progresses the animal’s nutrition is interfered 
with, which naturally affects the milk flow. The 
sacro-sciatic or broad pelvic ligaments sink on 
each side of the tail, frequently causing a grating 
sound in the region of the sacrum. There is also 





apt to be more or less change taking place in thie 
uterus with a resultant chronic endometritis or 
catarrh. The vulva in some cases suffers more or 
less of a chronic tumefaction. 

In nymphomania one or both ovaries may be 
diseased, but it is common to find one affected 
more than the other. Our observation has been 
that we are apt to find one or two rather pro- 
nounced cysts on one of the ovaries, say one cyst 
the size of a goose egg and one or two smaller 
ones, the other ovary containing two or three 
smaller ones. These cysts stand out or encompass 
the ovaries very much like a large water blister; 
they are smooth and have the feel of a small 
thin-walled bladder. They are usually very easily 
ruptured, and it is not uncommon to be able to 
crush all the cysts in one or both ovaries by 
grasping them through the vaginal wall. Occa- 
sionally the coating of a cyst has become so thick- 
ened that it is necessary to grasp the ovary and 
cysts with one hand in the rectum and pass some 
small sharp instrument through the anterior vag- 
inal wall and in this way puncture the cyst. This 
is a very simple and in no way dangerous opera- 
tion, if carried on with reasonable care and 
cleanliness. , 

Reoccurrence of Cysts. 

When cysts assume a considerable size, requir- 
ing rupture under pressure, it is well to keep in 
mind that there is a disturbed metabolism in 
such an ovary, and that cysts are apt to form 
quite promptly again; consequently, in treating 
nymphomaniacs for sterility it is necessary or at 
least desirable that these organs be again exam- 
ined in five or six days, so that they may receive 
the necessary attention to control or prevent the 
continuation of the condition that induces the 
formation of cysts; however, if all organs except- 
ing the ovaries are quite normal, the treatment 
of nymphomania cases in comparatively young 
cows is one of the most satisfactory tasks in our 
sterility work, due to the fact that they have been 
so long useless and perhaps a nuisance, and that 
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many of them respond rather promptly and some- 
times permanently to treatment. 

We have at our hospital at the present time an 
animal that brings out rather clearly two things: 
First, how readily a severe case may respond to 
treatment, and, secondly, the influence of advanced 
registry work on dairy cattle, with its attendant 
close confinement and delayed breeding. 

A pure-bred Guernsey cow, six years old, 
known as No. 42, had calved apparently normal 
as a two-year-old, was put under test, made a 
creditable record, not being bred until six months 
after freshing, she failed to conceive and finally 
became a nymphomaniac. During the next two 
years she received several uterine irrigations of 
Lugol’s solution. She continued to grow worse 
and became so dangerous that she had to be 
isolated from the rest of the herd. Her liga- 
ments fell in and every move she made was 
accomplished by a sound at the sacrum similar to 
a luxation. She looked hopeless and nothing but 
her blood lines kept her ftom the butcher. 


When I first examined her I found two cysts 
on the right ovary, one about the size of a base- 
ball and the other about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
The left ovary contained four small cysts varying 
in size from a pea to a marble. All cysts were 
crushed, and the ovaries and uterus massaged. 
This was repeated on the fifth day following, 
when two small cysts were found on the right 
ovary and none on the left. She was again exam- 
ined 14 days later, when the right ovary con- 
tained one cyst about the size of a pea, the left 
ovary being apparently normal. Breeding was 
advised providing the animal showed estrum 
within a reasonable time. She was in heat and 
bred the eighteenth day following, was re-exam- 
ined six weeks later and found pregnant in the 
right horn. She dropped a normal healthy calf 
in due time, was bred the twenty-eighth day 
following parturition, conceived from first service, 
and dropped another calf last year. 

She showed such promise that. the owner de- 
sired to place her under test again and did not 
attempt to breed her until the sixth month after 
freshening. She has been unsuccessfully bred 
several times since and has now completed her 
second official record of about 700 pounds fat, 
but both ovaries are again cystic, the right being 
enlarged, soft and rubber-like, having imbedded 
cysts (cystic degeneration). The condition indi- 
cates that repeated regular massaging at five or 
six-day interva!s will correct the circulation 
and again make her a useful breeding animal. 
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CATTLE OWNERS SEEK FUNDS TO 
ERADICATE TUBERCULOSIS. 

In order that tuberculosis eradication work 
may be continued, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, at the urgent request of members of Con- 
gress and others interested in the livestock indus- 
try, has asked that an emergency fund amounting 
to $405,000 be included in the deficiency bill of 
the present Congress, to be used in the payment 
of indemnities for tuberculous cattle. It is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Animal Industry that 
this amount will be necessary to carry on the 
slaughtering of tuberculous cattle until June 30, 
the end of the present fiscal year. 

More Reactors Than Year Ago. 

“For the present fiscal year,” says the secre- 
tary, in requesting the deficiency appropriation, 
“$800,000 was provided in the agricultural appro- 
priation act for operating expenses in the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis, and $680,440 for the pay- 
ment of indemnities for tuberculous cattle slaugh- 
tered. On account of the number of reacting 
animals found, the sum provided for indemnities 
is practically exhausted.” 

There remain sufficient funds to carry on the 
operating expenses for the remainder of the fiscal 
year, but because the fund provided for indem- 
nities is exhausted it has been necessary to dis- 
continue the testing of new herds. If the emer- 
gency fund asked by Secretary Wallace is passed 
in the deficiency bill the eradication work can 
continue without serious interruption. 

“For the first 8 months of the present fiscal 
year,” the secretary continues, “there were found 
by the tuberculin test 32,424 tuberculous cattle, 
whereas for the same months of the previous 
year there were found only 18,273 reactors. This 
is not an indication that tuberculosis is on the 
increase, because there were tested from July 1, 
1920, to February 28, 1921, 792,398 cattle with 
4.1 percent of reactors, whereas during the pre- 
vious year for the same months there were tested 
419.379 cattle with 4.3 percent of reactors. 

“Another fact that should be taken into con- 
sideration is that the market value of cattle has 
decreased to an extraordinary degree; in fact, the 
salvage received from the sale of tuberculous 
cattle was approximately $12 per head less during 
these eight months than during the previous fiscal 
year, thus making it necessary that the depart- 
ment pay a larger percentage of indemnity than 
heretofore. 

“It is estimated that for the balance of the 
fiscal year there would be condemned for tuber- 
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culosis 13,500 cattle, and at an average rate of 
indemnity of $30 per head the total claims for 
federal indemnity would amount to $405,000. 
Therefore this additional sum would be necessary 
to keep the work going along, uninterruptedly to 
June 30.” 
Federal Government Pays One-Third. 

Under the present practice the federal govern- 
ment pays not exceeding one-third of the differ- 
ence between the appraised value of the reactor 
animal and the salvage obtained therefrom, the 
maximum amount payable from the federal appro- 
priation in any case for a grade cow being $25 
and for a pure-bred $50. The remainder of the 
loss due to the slaughter of an animal for tuber- 
culosis is borne by the state or county alone, or 
by the state or county and the owner, depending 
upon the law in the state where the animal is 
slaughtered. That the various states are alive to 
the importance of the tuberculosis eradication 
work is shown by the fact that the 36 states in 
which legislatures have been in session since 
January 1 have appropriated nearly $4,000,000 for 
this purpose and nearly $775,000 as emergency 
appropriations. 


OKLAHOMA OFFICIALS TO FREE 
STATE OF CATTLE TICKS. 

A tick-free Oklahoma before the year ends. 
This is the goal which progressive citizens 
in the state expect to attain. State pride in 
having Oklahoma free from cattle ticks is the 
impelling force behind action recently taken 
by the governor and state legislature to com- 
plete tick eradication at the earliest possible 
time. Besides a powerful sentiment has de- 
veloped in Oklahoma among live stock owners 
also who realize that a clean state will result 
in greater development of agriculture and live 
stock raising and will attract capital from 
other states. Of the 47,890 square miles of 
territory infested with ticks when eradication 
began, 92 percent has been released from 
quarantine. There remains the small area of 
4,047 square miles in the southeastern part of 
the state still under the dominion of the cattle 
tick. This area comprises only two. entire 
counties and parts of three others, but the 
region is comprised mostly of rough, hilly, 
wooded country. 

This last stronghold of cattle ticks will be 
cleaned up during 1921, according to reports 
received by the United States Department of 
Agriculture from its inspectors who are aiding 
Oklahoma in the work. In 1920, on the rec- 
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ommendation of the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, the legislature made a liberal appro- 
priation for the construction of dipping vats 
and the dipping of cattle in the infested area. 
The legistlature now in session made a further 
appropriation of $82,000 with which to carry 
on the work until July 1, 1921, and it is ex- 
pected that additional funds will be provided to 
conduct the work until the entire state is tick- 
free. 
Made Detailed Estimate of the Cost. 

The businesslike manner in which the (Okla- 
homa legislature has handled tick-eradication 
matters is believed to be largely responsible 
for the progress made thus far and for the 
confidence in completing the work this year. 
The funds provided are based on careful esti- 
mates down to almost the last gallon of dip 
required, and to a calculation of the credits 
available by a 1-mil levy from the counties 
where the work is conducted. 

This detailed knowledge, combined with the 
realization of the benefits in cleaned territory, 
has resulted in a most gratifying and pro- 
gressive spirit in the legislature, and this is re- 
flected throughout the state. It explains why 
the portions of the state which are free from 
ticks are willing, through the legislature, to 
help the remaining tick-fested portions to 
reach the same goal and attain the same bene- 
fits. The measure which makes possible the 
present aggressive campaign against ticks car- 
ried by a vote of 37 to 8 in the senate and 77 
to 1 in the house. 

Live stock specialists in the Department of 
Agriculture point out also that Oklahoma 
stockmen are taking unusual interest in im- 
proved breeding stock, in combating various 
animal diseases besides tick fever, and espe- 
cially in live stock sanitation. There is an in- 
creasing sentiment to require the bodies of 
all animals which die from disease to be 
burned as a means of destroying centers of 
infection. 


eg SO 
COWPEA HAY NOT CONSIDERED 
GOOD FODDER. 

Cowpea hay is stated by specialists of the 
Un‘ted States Department of Agriculture to be 
better suited for feeding to cows than to horses. 
Partly on this account and partly because of the 
difficulty often experienced in properly curing 
the large growth of succulent vines and_ its 
coarseness and unevenness in quality, cowpea 
hay has found but very little standing in the 
city markets. 
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Porcine Phytogenous Cutaneous Disturbances 


ERTAIN skin disturbances other than 

urticaria occur in white and spotted ani- 

mals and are apparently caused. by some 
ingredient of certain plants, such as buckwheat, 
clover, alfalfa, St. John’s wort, potatoes, etc. 
Urticaria and erythematous skin diseases are ap- 
parently not as common in swine as in some other 
animals, although it is possible that the condi- 
tious are not always recognized when they do 
occur, 

Fagopyrismus or Buckweat Rash. 


This is a skin disease characterized by ery- 
thema, inflammation or necrosis, depending upon 
the severity of the attack. Certain climatic con- 
ditions appear to favor fagopyrismus; at least 
the condition is “not equally prevalent each year. 
Bruce reported an outbreak of fagopyrismus in 
swine that belonged to the University of British 
Columbia. 

Buckwheat rash is caused by the action of sun- 
light on white or’ non-pigmented skin of an ani- 
mal that has consumed buckwheat. According to 
some investigators, green buckwheat, just coming 
into flower, is the most active in the causation 
of the disease, although the grain, straw, chaff 
and bran may, under certain conditions, produce 
the condition. This condition is. frequently ob- 
served in swine fed on buckwheat screenings. 
The simultaneous effect of sunlight and ingested 
buckwheat, and white or non-pigmented skin, are 
necessary in the production of fagopyrismus. 

The nature of the substance in buckwheat that 
produces sensitization of the pigmentless skin has 
not been determined. It has been suggested that 
parasitic fungi were responsible for the condi- 
tion, but investigation has failed to substantiate 
this theory. Those cases of buckwheat poisoning, 
in which the affected animals evidenced disturb- 
ances of the nervous system without the usual 
skin rash, would indicate the presence of some 
toxin or narcotic poison. Chlorophyl has been 
incriminated by Kurt as the causative factor. In 
the manual of “Poisonous Plants” by Pammell, 
it is stated that indican, a glucoside, is the in- 





jurious substance in buckwheat. The flowering 
plant is the most toxic. Only small quantities of 
buckwheat are required to produce the condition. 
The disease usually becomes evident within one 
or two days after consuming buckwheat although 
in some cases the appearance of the disease is 
delayed for two or three weeks after the animals 
have had access to buckwheat. During cloudy 
weather swine may graze on buckwheat without 
inconvenience, but white or spotted hogs usually 
show evidence of the disease a few hours after 
exposure to sunlight. 

Symptoms—The disease primarily occurs in 
white or spotted animals. In mild cases there is 
erythema, especially of the head and ears, accom- 
panied by pruritis. In these cases, if the buck- 
wheat is withheld from the ration the affected 
animals make a speedy recovery, although there 
will be desquamation and a brownish discolora- 
tion that persists in the affected skin’ for several 
days. In severe cases there is an intense vesicular 
or erysipelatous inflammation of the skin. The 
affected skin areas are intenscly red and tumefied 
and vesicles, containing a clear serous fluid, vary- 
ing in size up to a small navy bean, appear. The 
ears become pendulous and the swelling in the 
facial skin and eyelids may obstruct vision. There 
is an intense pruritis of the involved skin areas 
and the affected animal will shake its head vigor- 
ously and will rub on posts and other olsjjects with 
such violence that the affected areas will become 
lacerated. The vesicular fluid dries and forms 
scabs. Symptoms evidencing disorder of the ner- 
vous system are usually observed. The following 
description of the nervous disorders in fagopy- 
rismus by Bruce is typical: 

“Affected swine try to jump out of the en- 
closure, jump into the air -with all four feet off 
the ground, shake their heads and squeal, then 
poke their heads against the pen or under a log, 
then lie quiet for three or four minutes, when 
they would begin again. At times their hind legs 
are partially paralyzed.” 


Affected animals may have convulsions. If the 
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lumen of the nostril is diminished by swelling 
of the mucosa there will be dysponea. The dis- 
ease may terminate fatally in a small percentage 
of cases. It is of considerable economic signifi- 
cance because it causes a loss of condition that 
requires time and feed to regain. 

Diagnosis—The diagnosis of fagopyrismus en- 
tails a consideration of urticaria. Although the 
two conditions are quite similar, the latter is an 
inflammatory condition of the skin, pigmented or 
non-pigmented, characterized by circular eleva- 
tion which develops rapidly and disappears quickly 
and fagopyrismus is a condition in which there 
is erythema or inflammation of non-pigmented 
skin only, associated with disorders of the func- 
tions of the brain. 

Treatment—Removal of the causative factors— 
buckwheat and sunlight—is usually all that is 
necessary in the relief and cure of the mild cases 
of fagopyrismus. Purgatives are advisable to 
hasten the elimination of the offending food stuff. 
Soothing astringents are indicated and should be 
applied frequently. Animals that are violent and 
likely to injure themselves should be properly 
confined and sedatives administered. 

Trifoliosis or Clover Disease. 

This is a condition in which there is an in- 
flammatory disturbance of non-pigmented skin. 
This condition has been observed in cattle pas- 
tured on red clover and in horses on alsike clover, 
and occasionally in swine that are fed recently cut 
uncured green clover or when pasturing on clover 
fields. The specific cause of this condition is 
now known. As in fagopyrismus, the development 
of clover disease depends upon the consumption 
of clover and the presence of sunlight and non- 
pigmented skin. The causative factor of clover 
disease does not occur continuously in clover, for 
it has been found that when the disease occurs if 
the clover feeding is discontinued for ten days to 
three weeks it can then be fed in quantities with- 
out producing the disease. The symptoms mani- 
fested in mild cases of clover disease consist 
of redness and tumefaction of the non-pigmented 
skin and is especially prone to occur on the 
white markings in the feet and nose. Serum 
oozing from the tumefied skin dries and forms 
scabs. The scales usually desquamate within 
a few days. In the more severe cases the 


affected skin beLuscs purplish in color, is exten- 
sively tumefied and extremely sensitive and there 
is marked pruritis of the affected areas. 
of the most extreme cases vesicles containing 
rather thick fluid are noted. The vesicular fluid 
dries and forms scabs. 


In some 


Suppuration occurs be- 
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Necrosis of the affected skin 
Involvement of the skin of the 
snout and lips interfere with prehension and the 
affected animals will eat sparingly, or there may 


neath the scabs. 
areas may occur. 


be inappetence. Lameness occurs when the skin 
of the pastern region is involved. 

Trifoliosis rarely results fatally, but is of con- 
siderable economic importance, because of the 
loss of condition. The most serious results occur 
in sows that have young pigs, for in such cases 
the flow of milk is diminished or entirely sup- 
pressed. 

Diagnosis—The mild form of clover disease 
may be confounded with erythema induced by 
hot slops, although the history of the cases will 
determine the true character of the condition. 
The severe form of this diseases is similar on a 
casual examination to cutaneous necrobaccillosis, 
but can be readily differentiated by a careful ex- 
amination of the cutaneous lesions. Necrobaccil- 
losis lesions are crusted over with a gray or gray- 
ish brown scab which when removed permits the 
escape of the peculiar, disagreeable pungent cada- 
verous odor characteristic of lesions produced by 
the B. necrophorus. 

Treatment of clover disease depends upon the 
severity of the attack. In mild cases substitu- 
tion of some other food for clover is all that will 
be necessary. In the more severe cases the food 
should be changed, a purgative administered and 
a soothing astringent applied to the affected skin. 
In those cases in which suppuration occurs be- 
neath the scabs, the affected areas should be thor- 
oughly cleansed, the scabs removed and antisep- 
tics applied. One-half ounce of phenol, to 
which is added enough lime water to make a 
pint, makes a serviceable application in these 
conditions. 

Green Rye and Alfalfa Erythema. 

Green rye and alfalfa, under some conditions, 
may produce a cutaneous erythema and inflamma- 
tion in swine. According to Rogers, ‘St. John’s 
wort produces inflammatory conditions of the 
skin, associated with systemic disturbances in cat- 
tle and horses, but there are no reports in the 
available literature of St. John’s wort producing 
disturbances in swine. 

Potato Rash. 

Potato rash has been observed in swine. It 
occurs most frequently in swine that are fed the 
refuse garbage from hotels and restaurants or the 
waste from starch factories. The cause of potato 
rash is not definitely known; however, the par- 
ings of potatoes, the water in which potatoes are 
cooked and the wilted potato leaves contain sola- 
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nin. Solanin may produce systemic disturbances, 
but it is probably not responsible for the cutaneous 
condition that characterizes potato rash. 

The symptoms of potato rash consists of cu- 
taneous tumefactions, varying in size from a buck- 
shot to an almond. These swellings are rather 
dense and flat, or tabular, and are distributed mis- 
cellancously over the body. The hair on the 
cutaneous swellings appears to be ruffled. The 
swellings may broaden on the surface and become 
depressed or sunken in the center. Several swell- 
ings may merge, producing a wave-like effect upon 
the surface. In the beginning these swellings are 
quite red, but gradually fade as the swellings be- 
come older. The diminishing of the erythema be- 
gins in the center of the swellings and extend 
toward the periphery. There may or may not be 
marked pruritis of the swollen areas. 

The swellings may develop rapidly. In some 
observed cases the swellings characterizing the 
disease developed in less than thirty minutes. 
Likewise they frequently disappear in a very short 
time, leaving no trace excepting a slight ruffling 
of the hair or bristles where the swellings oc- 
curred. In extreme cases vesicles of large di- 
mension may occur on the swellings. These 
vesicles usually rupture and practically all of the 
serum escapes, although there may be slight scab 
formation. 

The treatment of potato rash in swine consists 
of removing the cause, administering a purgative 
and the placing of the affected animal in clean, 
comfortable quarters. 


PIGS SHOW PECULIAR NERVOUS 
PHENOMENA. 

A client of mine has a litter of eight pure-bred 
pigs, eleven days old, that shimmy all the time 
except when lying down. They have been this 
way from the time they were born. They have 
good appetites, are growing and look good. 





The tails of four were dried up and about ready 


to drop off. The tails of the other four were 


inflamed and swollen at the roots. The trembling 
is all in the hindquarters and one of the pigs 
shimmies so much at times that it jerks both 
hind feet off the ground. The sow was pur- 
chased in January and shipped about 30 miles, 
but she -has been in good health all the time. 

I do not understand this condition and would 
like some enlightenment on the subject—G. L. A., 
Illinois, 


Reply—Your interesting letter has been referred 
to me for reply and I confess that you have de- 
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scribed a condition that is unusual, at least to the 
writer. 

From your description it would appear that the 
pigs in question were affected with a toxemia, in 
which there is an absorption of some product that 
not only acts upon the central nervous system 


but also upon the vascular system. I have ob- 
served single pigs in litters that were affected as 
those you have described, and in those cases I 
have attributed the condition to toxic substances 
obtained from a diseased mammary gland. 

You did nat mention whether or not the mam- 
mary gland in the sow in question was normal, or 
whether there was any indication of mammitis. 
If these pigs were older we might possibly at- 
tribute the condition to ergot or some similar 
agent, but it seems unreasonable to assume that 
pigs of this age, living practically entirely on 
milk, would be so affected. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that there may be some deficiency element 
that is responsible for this condition, but this con- 
dition also rarely occurs in pigs of this age. 

I would suggest that for the good of the pro- 
fession another call be made, and, if possible, one 
of these pigs carefully autopsied, to see whether 
or not there is any internal parasites and also 
investigate and report as to whether or not there 
is any inflammatory disturbance of the sow’s ud- 
der.—A. T. K. 





FEDERAL AID GIVEN TO 34 STATES 
IN WAR ON HOG CHOLERA. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
during the last fiscal year co-operated with 34 
states in investigating reported outbreaks of hog 
cholera, administering treatment, preventing the 
disease from spreading and stamping out the con- 
tagion by approved methods of cleaning and dis- 
infecting premises, pens and yards where cholera- 
sick hogs had been held. 

In addition, Bureau of Animal Industry vet- 
erinarians conducted demonstrations, assisted 
veterinary practitioners in improving their tech- 
nic and conducted general educational work. 
During the greater part of the year, 140 veter- 
marians devoted their time to the control of hog 
cholera, but in the last quarter, when it became 
evident that such activities would be curtailed 
during the fiscal year 1921, owing to lack of 
funds, the number of veterinarians was reduced. 
For the same reason it became necessary to re- 
duce the educational part of. the work. 

eahcpakeietccapaiton :. 

Paint your face with a smile; advertise’ that 
you are a success; then think and work for it.— 
Fantus. 
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Coffee Bean or Sesban Poisoning 


bean or sesban (Daubentonia longifolia or 

Sesbania cavanillesii) should prove to be a 
poisonous plant, according to C. Dwight Marsh 
and A. B. Clawson, in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research, 20:507-513, pl. 62. The writer, in his 
“Manual of the Poisonous 


[: IS rather an interesting fact that the coffee 


leaflets, flowers from scarlet to yellow, pods ob- 
long, compounded with four wings, seeds sepa- 
rated by transverse partitions. This plant occurs 
in sandy soils from Florida to central Texas, 
abundant in the lower Rio Grande and San An- 
tonio regions. Marsh and Clawson report that 

this was brought to their at- 





Plants,” called attention to 
- the supposed poisonous na- 


tention by J. B. Reidy of 


ture of sesban (Sesbania 
platycarpa) to live stock in 
South Carolina (information 
from Dr. A. P. Anderson). 
Mr. Chestnut reported a sim- 
ilar instance from the same 


tage of the opportunity offered by 
Dr. Pammel, 


Readers are urged to take advan- Houston, Tex., who stated 
Bor ~ x00 that a sheepman had lost sev- 

for the identification 
eral hundred sheep, death 


of specimens of supposedly poison- 
ous plants. Two good-sized speci 
mens, carefully packed, should be 
sent to him direct, with such his- 
tory as may be available. Simply 
men.ion that you are a reader of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE and 
no charge will be made for this 


being attributed to this plant. 
Experimental work was done 
in 1918 and 1919. Forty-two 
experiments were made. 





state. Subsequently the writer service, 


published a note in VETERI- 





“Sheep No. 533 may be 
considered as a typical case. 








NARY MeEpiIciNE as follows: : 

“Dr. M. G. Smith of Wilmington, N. C., sent 
me a small specimen of sesban (Sesbania platy- 
carpa) with the following letter: I am mailing 
you a specimen of a bean that grows wild in 
Brunswick county, North Carolina, within a few 
miles of the seashore. The farmers here call it 
the mole bean and say it poisons their cattle every 
fall. I have not seen any bad results from it 
thus far. I have been in this country only a 
year and this bean is new to me.. I have moved 
about quite extensively in eastern North Caro- 
lina, but have not encountered it except in a 
part of this county. I am sorry the specimen I 
am sending does not include any leaves. We have 
had one light frost which completely denuded the 
plants of foliage. This bean attains a height of 
some 10 or 12 feet. I am enclosing a photograph 
showing the leaves.” 

The sesbans are tall, smooth, branching herbs 
or shrubs with pinnate leaves and yellow flowers 
in axillary or compound racemes. The Sesbania 
platycarpa is a tall, smooth, branching annual 
with 10-35 leaflets with yellowish purple spotted 
corolla and membraneous sacked pods. The Dau- 
bentonia longifolia (Sesbania cavanillesii Watson) 





is a shrub or small tree, pinnate leaves of 12-60 


She was a ewe that had been 
used in another feeding experiment by which no 
ill effects were produced. She was in good 
normal condition and weighed 105 pounds. 

“On July 25, 1919, at 11:11 a.m. she was given 
by means of the balling gun 0.22 pound of ground 
seed per hundredweight of animal. No symp- 
toms were noted during the day or during the 
next morning, but at 3:25 p.m. July 26 the pulse 
was rather rapid (104) and somewhat. irregular. 
Two hours later it was still more rapid (128) 
and the sheep showed distinct depression. At 
8:30 p.m. the pulse was 180, and the depression 
continued. This general condition continued with 
little change until 4:15 p.m., July 27, when she 
was down, groaning with each respiration, but 
still able to get upon her feet. The pulse was 
rapid and weak. At 5:12 p.m. the sheep was 
down, her breathing was labored, pulse imper- 
ceptible, and temperature 104.8 degrees F. About 
an hour later, after no marked change, she died. 

“The autopsy showed the heart in diastole, the 
lungs congested, more or less inflammation in the 
fourth stomach, jejunum, ileum and cecum, the 
pancreas congested, and the blood vessels of tlie 
brain unusually full. 
“Symptoms—T he 


symptoms of Daubentonia 
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poisoning are not very characteristic. In very 
light cases of poisoning little except depression 
is noticed. This is more marked in the severe 
cases. The pulse is rapid, sometimes weak and 
irregular, and the respiration is usually labored. 
The temperature in some cases was rather high, 
in one case being 104.8 degrees F. This, how- 
ever, would not be considered as necessarily ab- 
normal, Diarrhea was a common symptom and 
may be considered as characteristic of Dauben- 
touia poisoning. Death occurred with little or no 
struggling. 

“The experimental work showed that in the 
animals which recovered the depression and diar- 
rhea might continue for several days. In han- 
dling sheep poisoned by Daubentonia it is impor- 
tant to recognize this fact and to know that 
recovery is likely to be a slow process. 

“Delay in Production of Symptoms—It is 
somewhat difficult to determine when the first 
symptoms of Daubentonia poisoning are exhibited, 
as much depends on the acuteriess of the observer 
in detecting changes in the behavior of the animal. 
Depression is the first real symptom, and it is 
not always easy to determine whether a sheep is 
slightly depressed. In determining the time elaps- 
ing between the feedings of the plant and the 
appearance of the first symptoms the estimate was 
made very conservatively and the actual time for 
toxic effects to appear was probably rather less 
than the figures which have been tabulated. 

“Autopsy Findings—There was a fairly good 
general agreement in the pictures presented in 
the autopsies of the five sheep that died. The 
heart was generally in diastole and the lungs 
were congested. The fourth stomach in all cases 
showed more or less congestion. This was true 
also of the duodenum, jejunum, ileum and cecum. 
Congestion in the colon was noted in only one 
case. The spleen and kidneys were congested, and 
this condition was found in the pancreas in two 
cases. The brain and spinal cord showed an un- 
usual fullness of the blood vessels. 

“Toxic and Lethal Doses—The smallest dose 
producing death in the experimental work was 
that given to sheep 550, which received 0.11 
pound (49.89 gm.) per hundredweight of animal. 
The smallest dose: producing symptoms was that 
given to-sheep 548, 0.066 pound (29.9 gm.) per 
hundredweight of animal. Inasmuch as sheep 523 
received 0.066 pound (29.9 gm.) per hundred- 
weight without effect, it appears that this quan- 
tity is about the lowest limit of toxicity. 

“Cumulative Effect—The experiments showed 
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clearly that the toxic substance of Daubentonia 
is excreted very slowly, so that poisoning may 
result from repeated administration of quantities 
somewhat below the toxic dosage. Sheep 520 and 
518 received three doses each of 0.044 pound 
(19.95 gm.) per hundredweight of animal, admin- 
istered on alternate days. These doses produced 
illness in both cases. Since the smallest single 
dose producing illness was 0.66 pound (29.9 gm.) 
per hundredweight, it is evident that there was a 
cumulative effect in these animals. 

“Dr. Reidy’s report was in regard to the loss 
of sheep, and the experimental work of the 
department has confirmed the toxicity of Dauben- 
tonia for these animals. Dr. Dweight H. Bennett, 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
has reported a case of the loss of 500 goats which 
were probably killed by this plant. At the present 
time there is no experimental evidence of its 
effect on cattle and horses, but certainly it would 
be wise for stockmen to be very cautious about 
letting any domestic animals feed largely upon 
the fruit of the plant. 

“Treatment and Prevention—No suggestions can 
be made for treatment other than that which 
would be indicated for most forms of plant poi- 
soning. Doubtless the administration of laxa- 
tives or purgatives like linseed oil or Epsom salts 
would be helpful. Reliance should be placed upon 
prevention rather than treatment. If the plant is 
recognized as dangerous, stock can, with proper 
care, be kept from eating any considerable quan- 
tity of it. As with other poisonous plants, it is 
unlikely that animals eat it from choice, and they 
are not likely to take a quantity sufficient to 
produce bad results except when there is a lack 
of suitable forage. 


WILD PARSNIPS NONPOISONOUS. 

G. A. Ellis, county agent at Cherokee, Iowa, 
writes as follows: “Will you please inform me 
if the rather common notion that parsnips that 
have started growing in the spring are poisonous 
is correct?” 

There is a widespread notion that the feral 
parsnip or the parsnip running wild is poisonous 
when it shoots up in the spring. Such is not, 
however, the case. The writer has himself eaten 
of them without injurious effect, and other inves- 
tigators have reported similar experiences. There 
is nothing to this old notion in regard to the 
matter. The trouble seems to be that most people 
confuse cowbane with the yellow flowered parsnip. 
The white flowered cowbane (sometimes called 
parsnip) is a deadly poisonous plant.—L. H. P. 
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Laboratory Diagnosis 


Edited by C. A. ZELL, D.V.M. 
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Hemorrhagic Septicemia with Unusual Symptoms 


AM sending you specimens taken from an 
18-months-old colt made up as follows: a 
section of the duodenum, a section of the 
right kidney, a section of the plura costalis, and 


a small portion of muscle 
from the internal scapular 
group. 

History—On the night of 
March 24, 1921, a client called 
me, saying that one of his 
colts was acting very pe- 
culiarly, and that its legs 
would not perform in accord- 
ance with the desires of the 
animal. From his description 
I was of the opinion the ani- 
mal was suffering from for- 
age poisoning, but when I ar- 
rived at the farm a little later 
I found the colt to be drag- 
ging one front leg; that is, 
it was unable to extend the 
member, but aould support 
weight as well upon this leg 
as upon the other and appar- 
ently without pain. The ani- 
mal at this time seemed to 
have no other symptoms ex- 
cept that the temperature was 
104 degrees F., and hurried 
breathing with an accelerated 
pulse which was not counted. 


The animal refused to move except when forced 


to do so. 


I inquired if the animal had met with any 
accident or if it was possible for any other animal 
to inflict an injury; of course, I made an exami- 
nation with this in mind, but could disclose noth- 
ing, and the client informed me that the colt had 
been kept where I found it which was in a high 
board corral with a shed connected, and that there 
were no other horses allowed in the inclosure and 
that its only associates were two milk cows and a 
yearling steer, all dehorned and very quiet. 

The owner then proceeded to tell me that the 





Directions for Packing 
Specimens for Laboratory 


Examination 


Gross anatomical lesions, where a 
eee examination is desired, 
are best sent packed in an ample quan- 
tity of borax. A corrugated paper or 
wooden box is preferable to an air- 
tight container (can). As second 
choice, such specimens may be care- 
fully wrapped in cloth, wet in a 10 
percent formalin solution, properly 
boxed. 

2. Specimens of tumors or other tis- 
sue, not for bacteriological examination, 
may be sent in a 4 percent formalin 
solution. 

3. Specimens of blood, pus and body 
fluids for bacteriological examination or 
for serum tests should be drawn asep- 
tically and sent in sterile containers 
(small bottles boiled and cooled), air- 
tight. Such specimens should reach the 
laboratory quickly. If sent by parcel 
post, should be sent special delivery. 
It is best to send blood, pus and body 
fluids by first class mail, special de- 
livery. If the quantity of pus is small, 
dilute with sterile normal salt solution 
to prevent drying. Sterile containers 
supplied free on request. 

Chemical analyses cannot be furnished 
free of charge, owing to the vast amount 
of work involved. 

Send all correspondence and_ speci- 
mens to Veterinary Medicine, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











manner. 


was left. 





lameness which was now affecting the right fore 
leg had a few hours previous affected the left 
fore leg. He also said that when he had caused 
the colt to move a short distance that it seemed 


to lose control of all its legs 
and would jerk its head a few 
times and then fall to the 
ground and after resting for 
a few minutes would rise 
again and stand apparently 
normal if not urged to move. 

While we were talking I 
noticed the animal extended 
the nose and simultaneously 
the head was pulled to one 
side, the left side, in a jerky 
manner by what appeared to 
be a spasm of some of the 
cervical muscles. This imme- 
diately passed off and except 
for the already mentioned 
paralysis the animal appeared 
normal and when offered food 
began eating. I then had the 
owner force the colt to walk 
around the corral a few 
times. This was followed by 
some spasmodic actions on 
the part of the cervical mus- 
cles and also by a lack of co- 
ordination. The legs were 
placed out of proper position 


and were moved in a stiff, awkward and jerky 
_The hind legs became crossed and 
with great difficulty the animal avoided falling. 

The animal was given a purge and urotropin 
The owner ‘was instructed to give a 
dose every three or four hours, and advised to. 
report the condition in the morning. When the 
owner telephoned in the morning he reported 
the colt to be much worse, and said it presented 
the same general symptoms as before described, 
except that they were much aggravated and that 
the colt would now fall as if shot every few 
minutes and then get up and stagger about for 
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a few seconds, then stand quite still for a short 
time only to repeat the procedure a little later. 
The case interested me so much that I told the 
owner I was coming out to see the animal again, 
but being detained somewhat the owner called a 
short time afterward saying that the colt had 
died, but that if I cared to make an autopsy that 
I could. 

When I arrived to make the autopsy a fierce 
snow and wind storm was in progress; conse- 
quently, the autopsy was somewhat abridged. 
The autopsy revealed the right kidney much en- 
larged and deeply covered with a yellow gela- 
tinous tissue which resembled adipose tissue but 
much less firm. The left kidney was also en- 
larged and presented the same general appearance 
as the right except that there was not so much 
of the yellow watery substance. On section the 
kidneys were found to contain small deposits of 
white or gray pus in the cortical and medullary 
layers; they also were congested and dark in 
color. The spleen was enlarged and very light 
in color. The intestinal contents were quite nor- 
mal except in the floating colon, where the con- 
tents were mixed with some mucus. The petechia 
were more abundant in the duodenum and I have 
included a portion of the same. The lungs were 
marbled with hemorrhages which were larger 
than on the intestines and much more irregular 
in shape. The pericardium also presented petechia. 
The pleura just beneath the vertebra presented 
very pronounced petechia and I have included a 
portion of this. The internal scapular muscles 
of the right side were the seat of a diffuse hemor- 
rhage. It will be remembered that this was the 
leg affected by the paralysis. 

I will not venture a diagnosis as the case is 
distinctly different from anything I have ever 
seen in nearly eight years of practice. I will be 
very grateful for any light that may be thrown 
upon this case. 

It may be well to mention that this animal had 
been kept in the same inclosure for two or three 
weeks previous to its death. The manure had 
just been hauled from the corral and shed. The 
feed consisted of bright alfalfa hay, and salt had 
been kept before the animal at all times.—G. A. S., 
Idaho. 


Reply—An examination of the specimens sent 
by you failed to reveal any pathogenic organisms 
in them. This, however, does not mean that none 
were in the animal mentioned by you, but that the 
sections failed to contain them. 

Your splendid history, case report and descrip- 
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tion of the postmortem lesions, however, indi- 
cates a septic condition; probably hemorrhagic 
septicemia. We wish all of our querists would 
write us as fine a case report as you have.— 
CALS. 





CHRONIC GANGRENOUS INFECTION 
OF LUNGS OF COw. 

I am sending a piece of liver from a cow which 
I would like to have examined. I think it is tu- 
berculous, although I tested this animal some 
time ago for tuberculosis and she proved nega. 
tive. 

The symptoms were as follows: Rapid respi- 
ration at times, especially after coughing, which 
she did a great deal; pulse accelerated to about 
60 per minute; temperature normal to one-half 
degree above normal; ate well; drank well; not 
overly fat. 

Since the test she gave birth to a calf and 
after that she did not eat or drink much and 
laid down quite a bit. 

Postmortem findings: A very foul odor in the 
thoracic cavity; the lungs had pus in the bronchii 
and felt cheesy or gritty when cut through; the 
other organs were quite normal. The paunch 
was filled with whole corn and hay; not much 
water. The omasum was full of dry feed and 
the lining seemed to peal off. 

I would like to know if this is tuberculosis 
and if it is, why didn’t the animal react to the 
subcutaneous tuberculin test?-—M. DeB., Iowa. 

Reply—A careful bacteriological examination 
did not reveal any tubercle bacilli, but streptococci 
and diplococci and fusiform bacilli were found in 
great numbers. The above findings give no evi- 
dence of tuberculosis, but indicate a chronic gan- 
grenous condition of the lungs. It is possible that 
a uterine infection occurred at the time of par- 
turition and as a result a septicemia or pyemia 
involving the lungs followed—C. A. Z. 





GENERALIZED PYEMIA FROM UTER- 
INE INFECTION IN COW. 

I am sending specimens of udder, lymph gland 
and uterus, taken from a cow. This cow was 
taken with an attack of mammitis. The udder 
was swollen (quite large) and hot, the swelling 
extending along the under surface of the abdomen 
to near the front legs. The milk was not changed 
at any time. This continued with little change 
for about two weeks, when the swelling left the 
udder to a considerable extent, at which time 
the cow began to suffer, the appetite failed, she 
evinced a grunt, and was apparently suffering 
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pain. The heart was disturbed quite a bit, tem- 
perature all the time about 102 degrees Fahren- 
heit, until near the last, when it raised, to 103-104 
degrees F. 

The cow died at night and was posted the next 
day. 

I found the udder quite large and all like the 
piece sent. The lymph glands or what had appar- 
ently been lymph glands were like the small one 
sent. Some of them in the posterior part of the 
abdomen were as large as two fists: This condi- 
tion prevailed more or less all through the body. 
The pericardium was inflamed and adherent to 
the heart all over. The lungs showed quite a 
little inflammation and the uterus was covered 
with swellings like the specimen sent. 

If you can tell me what was the trouble with 
this cow I would appreciate it very much. 
Was it an infection starting in the udder, or 
was it something else—H. C. P., Minnesota. 

Reply—Bacteriological examination was ren- 
dered impossible because the specimen reached the 
laboratory saturated with a very strong formalin 
solution. A microscopic examination of sections 
of the uterus showed suppurative endometritis. 
Metastatic pus infarcts were found in the hyper- 
trophied lymph glands. Examination of sections 
of the udder showed a chronic mastitis to be 
present. The findings indicate generalized pyemia 
following a preliminary infection of the uterus.— 
CRs 2, ; 


STOCK POWDERS SUSPECTED OF 
POISONOUS EFFECTS. 

I am mailing you a sample of some stock pow- 
der which I suspect has caused poisoning in some 
sows. Please analyze and report. 

The animals seem to be off their feed, show a 
greenish diarrhea, subnormal temperature, and no 
discoloration of skin, but no discharge from eyes 
or nose. 

The stomach shows inflammation of mucosa, 
gangrene of small intestines, large intestines in- 
flamed and have a caseous exudate on their lining, 
very few petechia on the heart, lungs normal, kid- 
neys normal, spleen somewhat resembles hog 
cholera—M. and H., Iowa. 

Reply—An examination of the sample of stock 
powder showed the absence of arsenic and phos- 
phorus, the poisons most likely to be found in 
such powders. In the absence of specific in- 
structions we have not put you to the expense of 
a further chemical examination. 

Bacteriological examination reveals no patho- 
genic organisms, In such cases it would be much 

















better instead to send a portion of the organ: 
showing abnormalities and especially a portion o/{ 
the stomach contents.—C. A. Z. 





ARSENIC POISONING OF HORSE. 

I am sending part of the contents and part of 
the stomach of a horse that dropped dead in 
harness. .On postmortem examination I foun 
acute gastro-enteritis, cloudy swelling of the heart 
muscle, liver and kidney. The heart was more 
than twice its normal size. A slight amount of 
grayish fluid was found in the abdominal cavity 
and there was a generalized hyperemia. This ani- 
mal dropped dead while at hard work. 

The owner thinks that the driver had been 
giving large doses of arsenic and had discharged 
him the night before the death of this horse. 
Kindly examine for arsenic and let me know the 
result—L. V. M., New York. , 

Reply—Chemical tests indicated that traces of 
arsenic were present in the specimens submitted. 
This, however, does not mean that a lethal quan- 
tity of the drug had been administered, but if the 
horse had not been receiving any medicine, 
tonic, condition powder or stock food to the 
owner’s knowledge, it is sufficient to cause 
suspicions of malicious poisoning.—C. A. Z. 





JOHNNE’S DISEASE. 

I am sending you some feces from a cow. The 
history of case is as follows: Freshened latter 
part of January and was placed on test. About 
eight days previous to my visit she started with 
diarrhea and continues; eats very little. Am won- 
dering if the cause might be coccidium; if not, 
possibly foreign body. Please examine specimen 
and report diagnosis—A. N. T., New York. 

Reply—Bacteriological examination revealed no 
coccidium, but a few acid fast bacilli of the shape, 
size and grouping commonly found in Johnne’s 
disease. There is a possibility that this is what 
you have to deal with. A more complete history 
and more detailed symptoms should be give. 
We suggest that you give the animal a rectal 
injection and afterwards take a scraping from 
as far up in the colon as you can reach and 
send it in for examjnation—C. A. Z. 





POISONING OF COWS SUSPECTED. 

I am sending specimens of heart, lung, liver, 
wall of rumen, mucous membrane and contents of 
rumen of cows that died very suddenly under 
mysterious circumstances, I suspect poisoning.— 
F. C. T., Indiana. 

Reply—Chemical and bacteriological examina- 
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tion of the specimens revealed neither chemical 
substances nor pathogenic organisms. It should 
be remembered that malicious poisoning of ani- 
mals is uncommon. Out of many hundreds, per- 
haps, thousands of cases that I have investigated 
where malicious poisoning was suspected, in ex- 
ceedingly few cases have the suspicions been con- 
firmed. The veterinarian called by a client who 
suspects malicious poisoning in these animals 
should undertake the case with an open mind and 
exhaust every other means of determining what 
the trouble may be.—C. A. Z. 





DECOMPOSITION FORESTALLS LABO- 
RATORY DIAGNOSIS. 

I am sending you the internal parts of a Rhode 
Island red hen that died. I have lost several. 
They seem to be all right up to a short time be- 
fore they become sick. They get down and seem 
to lose the use of their legs; when stood up on 
their legs they fall over or walk with a stagger- 
ing gait, lay on their side and die in a state of 
coma. Respirations are deep and rapid. They 
have a slight discharge from the bowels. After 
they become stricken they usually die in two or 
three hours. 

Please examine specimen and give me your 
diagnosis and treatment.——H. J. H., Arkansas. 

I am mailing the craw from a young cockerel. 
The owner has lost a great many chickens. I 
diagnosed the trouble as botulism or limberneck 
from the clinical symptoms, but the owner is un- 
der the impression that they have been poisoned. 
Therefore, I am enclosing specimens for chemical 
analysis of contents.—G. O. M., Ohio. 

Reply—Both of the specimens mentioned above 
reached the laboratory in a bad state of decom- 
position and an examination was out of the ques- 
tion. 

In cases of this kind, and in general where a 
laboratory examination of chickens is desired, the 
whole bird should be sent. Remove the feathers 
and wrap the carcass in a cloth saturated with a 
four percent solution of formalin. Also, always 
send such history of the case as is available and 
enumerate the symptoms.—C. A. Z. 





NOT SUFFICIENT DATA TO MAKE 
DIAGNOSIS. 

I am sending you the visera of a pig for labora- 

tory examination. Please make same as soon as 


possible and instruct me as to treatment.—H.H.S., 
Illinois. 

Reply—No pathogenic organisms were found in 
the specimens received from you. 


Your letter is 
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not explicit. It should give the complete history 
and case report according to the rules printed 
on the first page of this department, which is 
conducted for the benefit of its readers, but they 
must do their part so that we may be enabled 
to render intelligent service—C. A. Z. 





CHRONIC INFECTION IN HORSES 
NECK. 

I am sending some tissue taken from a horse’s 
neck; the ailment seems to follow in the jugular 
groove; the growths are cauliflower in appear- 
ance, the size of hickory nut and several in num- 
ber. There are also a few on the animal’s face. 
They seem to discharge pus. The owner has 
noticed them forming for a year.—R.D.H., Ohio. 

Reply—Sections made from the tissue showed 
no signs of malignancy, but were composed chiefly 
of granulation tissue with abundant round-cell 
infiltration indicating the presence of pus. These 
findings indicate a chronic local infection. Since 
the specimens were sent in strong alcoholic solu- 
tion it was not possible to make a cultural exami- 
pation. I should like to have you send a speci- 
men of the pus, so that the organisms responsible 
for the condition may be identified—C. A. Z. 





ARSENIC POISONING OF PIGS. 

I am sending you a sample of a pig’s stomach 
and liver. The history is that a sow with eight 
pigs, all feeling fine at feeding time, and of which 
lot six were dead in two hours. The owner thinks 
some kind of poison was administered. Am send- 
ing the liver because it had such a mottled appear- 
ance. Please make a chemical test of the stomach 
contents.—R. R. S., Indiana. 

Reply—Chemical tests indicated that arsenic 
was present in the specimens submitted. Before 
accusing anyone of maliciously poisoning the pigs, 
the owner should be sure that they were not with 
his knowledge and consent receiving some kind 
of medicine, tonic, condition or worm medicine or 
stock food, as these substances may contain ar- 
senic and thus be the cause of it being found in 
the specimens submitted.—C. A. Z. 





GRASSHOPPER POISON KILLS COWS. 

The specimen I am sending is from six cows 
that have been killed by eating contents of sacks 
which were left in a field. It was supposed to 
be grasshopper poison containing arsenic. My 
diagnosis is arsenic poisoning —T..G. K., North 
Dakota. 

Reply—Chemical tests indicated that nd arsenic 
was present in the specimen submitted—C. A. Z. 
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Strategical Aspects of Anthelmintic Medication 


(Continued from May) 

The physical characters of the anthelmintic are 
matters of importance, as its solubility and vo- 
latility have a direct bearing on its range of 
effectiveness, its selectivity for certain worm spe- 
cies, its period of contact, and its unit potency. 
Undoubtedly a science of anthelmintics will give 
due weight to a study of the physical characters 
of these drugs. Our munitions industry in the 
warfare against worms needs research labora- 
tories for the investigation of these subjects. 

No anthelmintic warfare can develop a high- 
grade offensive unless the enemy tactics are un- 
derstood. The enemy holds its terrain under 
cover of darkness and takes advantage of the 
natural shelter afforded by the various sectors 
occupied. It is protected by our regard for the 
occupied area, by the natural resistance of spe- 
cies and individuals, and by certain habits of 
the species concerned. In occupying the various 
sectors, many of the nematode and trematode 
worms expose themselves to anthelmintic attack 
for but a brief period and then take cover in 
the body tissues for a time before they are again 
open to attack, a point that may have some bear- 
ing on the practice of attempting to prevent in- 
festation by the use of such substances as the 
mineral mixtures which are fed to swine under 
the impression that they will destroy the young 
worms as they enter the digestive tract. This 
same habit makes it possible to account for 
worms present in an animal after a 100 percent 
successful offensive against the worms originally 
present in the digestive tract and the subsequent 
application of effective prophylactic measures; the 
larval worms in the tissues escape the treatment 
and the prophylactic measures alike. To offset 
this possibility, it would appear advisable to cut 
off the possibility of reinforcements by the appli- 
cation of prophylaxis for a couple of weeks be- 
fore opening an attack. Such points indicate 
the importance of knowing more about the enemy 
habits than we do know. 

Among the things which might be of great 
value to us to know, and of which we are igno- 





rant, are the following: How do anthelmintics 
attack worms? Are they taken in by the mouth 
in some cases and, if so, in what cases? Obvi- 
ously they are not taken in by mouth in tape- 
worms, since these animal's have no mouth, so 
they must be absorbed through the cuticula, 
probably by virtue of. osmotic pressure, in 
their case. Are they taken in through the anus. 
vulva or cloacal aperature in some groups? 
Are they ingested from the blood after absorp- 
tion in nearby capillaries in the case of blood- 
sucking worms? Do the poisons we administer 
produce muscular paralysis, depression of the 
nervous system, or inco-ordination, and have 
some of them an actual solvent action on certain 
worm tissues? These are matters of more than 
academic interest and we know little about them. 

With this consideration of our weapons and 
of the enemy, and having briefly noted what we 
know and do not know about both things, we 
may consider the modes of attack. We may 
employ a frontal attack by oral medication, a rear 
attack by enemata, or a flank attack through the 
blood, bile, etc. The selection of the mode of 
attack will depend on the sector occupied. 


Frontal Attack Necessary When Stomach or 
Small Intestine Involved. 

Where the sector includes the stomach or 
small intestines, a frontal attack is usually indi- 
cated. Here the enemy may be best deprived of 
the protection afforded by ingesta through the 
process of preliminary fasting, and there is a 
smaller loss of effectives, in terms of drug ab- 
sorption, in advancing an attack over this outly- 


‘ing and exposed terrain than in advancing from 


the same point to the more remote and protected 
region of the large intestines. Experience indi 
cates that ordinarily an attack under these con- 
ditions with suitable weapons will be successful 
against worms which have not “dug in” by bur- 
rowing in the mucosa or under a catarrhal exu- 
date. In attacking over this terrain the launch- 
ing of a secondary attack in the form of a purga- 
tive is a point on which therapeutic strategists 
differ, in regard to details at least. Some 
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contend that no such an attack should be 
launched, even in cases where the majority con- 
tend that it is essential to the highest develop- 
ment of the anthelmintic attack and the protec- 
tion of the invaded area. In some cases, where 
the poison used carries along well, with little 
or no interference with peristalsis or even with 
an increase in peristalsis (areca nut, carbon 
disulphid and carbon tetrachloride), a second 
wave of attack by purgatives may be useless or 
injurious to the terrain covered, or an interfer- 
ence with the efficacy of the first, the anthel- 
mintic wave, in blanketing its action or hastening 
tt past its objective. Whether the purgative 
should go “over the top” with certain anthel- 
mintics or follow an hour or two hours or 24 
hours later is still a moot point on which there 
is much disagreement. It is contended by some 
that a simultaneous attack by anthelmintic and 
purgative results, in some cases at least, in the 
attack sweeping over the occupied positions and 
leaving uninjured enemies in the rear; such au- 
thorities regard the purgative as essentially a 
“mopping up” party, best adapted to driving a 
weakened and disheartened enemy out of its de- 
fenses and into untenable positions. Others find 
no diminution of effectiveness in a joint attack 
with the same drugs and consider that the simul- 
taneous employment of the purgative protects the 
terrain from more or less injury. The choice of 
a purgative is also a moot point. In a given case 
some will prefer castor oil to salines, and some 
will prefer salines. It may be that where the 
purgative is sent into action some time after the 
anthelmintic has gone in, the more rapid purga- 
tives, such as the salines, should be selected, and 
that where the attack is simultaneous the slower 
purgatives, such as castor oil, should be selected 
as carrying along the anthelmintic attack with 
the protection of the purgative and without un- 
duly hurrying the anthelmintic attack past its 
objective. Actual test is necessary to determine 
whether a given anthelmintic can be successfully 
employed with a given purgative. Calomel and 
santonin will co-operate successfully in a simul- 
taneous drive, but carbon disulphid cannot carry 
on successfully against bots in the-presence of 
linseed oil. 

Rear Attack Necessary for Worms in Large 

Intestine. 

The employment of a rear attack is evidently 
only indicated in the case of an enemy situated 
in the large intestine, for the most part. It is 
true that the employment of gastro-intestinal 
lavage in the dog, where a stream of medicated 
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or unmedicated water is allowed to flow into the 
rectum until ultimately vomited, may remove 
worms, more or less successfully, from the small 
intestine and stomach, but as a rule the ileocecal 
valve and other anatomical structures in most 
animals make such a method of attack out of the 
question for worms anterior to the ileocecal valve. 
Usually enemata are employed only for such 
worms as pinworms, and are limited in their 
efficacy even against these worms. However, 
Brumpt has used thymol in enemata against whip- 
worms in the cecum of sheep, a thing not re- 
garded as practical or readily feasible by Amer- 
ican veterinarians. Furthermore, experimental 
tests indicate that in some cases the frontal attack 
is to be preferred in the present state of our 
knowledge even against worms in the large intes- 
tines in many cases. Thus in the case of the 
worms in the large intestine of the horse it has 
been found entirely satisfactory to make a frontal 
attack by oral administration of chenopodium and 
linseed oil against such worms as Strongylus and 
Cylicostomum. The success of this attack is 
apparently due to a time factor. The slow move- 
ment of the drugs through the large intestine of 
the horse permits of long exposure to attack, 
so that even in the high dilution of drugs with 
the gallons of ingesta in the cecum and colon a 
high anthelmintic efficacy may be attained. 


Anthelmintic Explosive Shell Used in Frontal 
Attack. 

The flank attack has been but little developed 
as yet, but the removal of liver flukes with kamala 
or male fern, or with derivatives of these drugs, 
administered by mouth, may be regarded as due 
to a successful flank attack, since we must sup- 
pose that the drug is absorbed in the digestive 
tract and that the attack is actually made through 
blood ingested by the fluke. The fact that the 
attack succeeds against the common liver fluke, 
Fasciola hepatica, and fails against the lancet 
fluke, Dicrocoelium dendriticum, indicates that the 
attack is not made through the bile, since both 
flukes are exposed to substances in the bile, but 
is made through the blood, the lancet fluke escap- 
ing because it has not the blood-sucking habit of 
the common liver fluke. These facts also show 
what varied weapons and strategy must be em- 
ployed against closely related worms occupying 
the same site of infestation. 

Among the specialized modes. of frontal attack 
that have been attempted is the employment of 
an anthelmintic explosive shell in the ferm of an 
enteric-coated capsule (salol, is usually used for 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Subacute Gastritis with Hyperacidity in Dog 


a rather peculiar and interesting case. I am 
at a loss as to a correct diagnosis. My treat- 
ment was empirical and the animal only received 
one dose of medicine, and is now all right. I do 


not imagine the medicine did one bit of good. I 
hope some of your readers will help me out. 


I AM sending the report of what was to me 


The subject was a cross between a Boston ter- 
rier and a mongrel bitch, about one year and three 
months old, not emasculated. On April 14 the 
owner reported that this animal, while in the act 
of eating, or just as soon as he has finished 
eating, and on some other occasions, starts to 
yelp, opens his mouth and puts his paws across 
his mouth as if he is trying to get rid of some- 
thing in his mouth. These attacks last- from 
three to ten minutes. The owner stated that if 
one had a red-hot poker down the dog’s throat 
he would not yelp louder. This had been going 
on about four days before I was called. The 
dog is lively and eats well, with no vomition. I 
asked the owner to let me see him drink. He 
gave the dog some milk and he drank heartily. 
He had no attack then. 


I gagged the dog but found nothing in his 
mouth or throat to account for the symptoms. I 
was asked for a diagnosis. I told the owner I 
had never read of anything similar, except in 
cases of rabies, but there was no history of a 
bite and we do not seem to have rabies here, so 
would have to wait to see if the dog got worse. 


I gave one tablespoonful of castor oil and 
promised to call the next day. I was there at 
7 a.m. and was told he had an attack about ten 
minutes before I came. I asked the owner to 
give him something solid to eat and he gave a 
bowl of cold mutton and rice. The animal ate all 
without any trouble in deglutition, with no 
coughing. About two minutes after he started 
to yelp, opened his mouth, putting his paws in 
his mouth, just as if he had a foreign body in it, 
walking about as if trying to seek relief by rub- 
bing his cheeks against owner’s legs, boxes, etc. 
I procured two stout pieces of cord and put one 
on the upper jaw and one on the lower and again 





examined the mouth, but could find nothing. I 
prescribed the following: 


RD RN ds eressg oats 05h ons ers. ii 
Sig—To be given‘at night at one dose. 


BR Bismuth. subcarb. 


SONNE RURUIE DDS Sa sks no's gs oa cae aa 3iii 
Tr: DEUAGONNSE A. 36665 ive 5850's 3ii 
Aq. menthae pip. qs. ad......... 5vi 
Misce 


Sig.—Give one tablespoonful three times 
daily after food. 


The following morning I called, but the owner 
did not give any of the medicine, as he is afraid 
of the dog, the animal being rather powerful and 
objects to being tampered with. I asked him to 
pour the medicine while I held the dog. I had 
to give him (the dog) a few smacks before he 
decided to allow me to dose him. I told the owner 
to send him to my place and I would keep him. 
I was out all day and when I got back in the 
evening the dog had not arrived. The owner 
telephoned, stating he would see me and explain. 

This morning (April 21) I saw the owner and 
the dog. The dog has had no more attacks since 
the one dose of medicine. The owner is grateful, 
but would really like to know what was wrong 
with his dog. I told him I really cannot say, but 
it might have been spasms of the esophagus. Can 
anyone offer a diagnosis?—E. F. J., British West 
Indies. 

Reply—We have had several similar cases in 
our practice, one case in particular manifesting 
the identical- symptoms described in the foregoing 
query, with the addition that this animal added to 
the maneuvers described in the foregoing by 
apparently trying to stand on his head and mak- 
ing peculiar facial grimaces. 

Our diagnosis in these cases has been subacute 
gastritis with hyperacidity. They were treated 
for this condition and responded to treatment in 
periods varying from three days to about two 
weeks. 

It is quite difficult to account for the apparent 
spontaneous recovery of the case mentioned in 
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the above query, unless this dog was sensitive or 
idiosyncratic to some certain article of diet whicn 
was omitted atter the doctor’s first visit, either 
by his orders or perhaps accidentally. 

We agree that although the mixture prescribea 
1S @ Most excellent one, we do not understana 
how one dose could effect a cure, and we believe 
tne cure was incidental to either the accidental 
removal of the cause or same being removed by 
tne doctor’s orders. 

it any of our readers can help in clearing up 
ine fog in connection with this query we snail pe 
giad to hear from them.—E. L. wy. 


INFECTION FROM DEHORNING. 

A few days ago I was called to see a cow tnat 
aad been dehorned some two months ago. “his 
<ow had apparently been all right until a tew 
uays before I was called when there began to pe 
«a profuse discharge of foul-smelling pus trom 
che right horn. I thoroughly cleansed the site 
vt the operation and the interior ot the cavity, 
getting out about 1 quart ot pus. I then packed 
the cavity with salicylic acid, which removed tne 
oad odor by the next day. I advised a solution 
vt Fer-Sul solution, using it nignt and morning, 
as this did not bring any improvement 1 aavisea 
using a 5 percent solution of chromium trioxiae. 

1 have not seen this case since the first visit 
over two weeks ago, but the owner has called 
every few days to report. He says tnat now 
almost every cow is suffering from the tou, pro- 
ruse discharge. He has a herd of 20 cows wnicn 
ne and his son dehorned themselves about twv 
months ago, using dehorning shears for the work. 
{hey were rather careless about cleaniines> 
and did not use any treatment. 

What treatment would be advisable in a con- 
dition of this kind, where there are 2U animaus 
co treat? Any information or advice you can 
give will be very much appreciated—C. M. M., 
Maine. 

Reply—There is no doubt that the farmer badly 
mfected his cattle by his uncleanly method or 
dehorning. 

As to the foul. odor, that is to be expected 
whenever horn, bone or cartilagenous tissue 1s 
mfected. These substances give off almost a 
characteristic foul odor. 

As to treatment, we would advise first a thor- 
ough irrigation of the cavities with any good 
mild antiseptic solution, such as bichloride of mer- 
cury (1 to 1,000); compound cresol solution (2 
percent) ; hyclorite (2 percent) ; or flavisol; after 
which we think curreting the cavities to remove 
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all shreds would be a great advantage; then again 
irrigate and then pack the cavities with boric 
acid crystals. In place of packing with boric 
acid crystals, gauze saturated with a 2 percent 
solution of hyclorite or chlorazene or with 
flavisol may be used.—E. L. Q, 





HEALING OIL FORMULA. 

Please give me a formula for a practical, eco. 
nomical “healing oil” that will take the place of 
“Vulnerary Balsam,” “Vulneral” and other “heal- 
ing oils” which are sold by the various veterinary 
supply houses. 

I have found that in treating “barb wire cuts» 
that a dusting powder does more harm than 
good as it hardens the tissues and causes them 
to crack. I think a “healing oil” would be far 
better, providing it contained agents that would 
keep flies away.—G. E. P., Oklahoma. 

Reply—In regard to the formula you request 
for barb wire cuts or healing oil, I would sug- 
gest the following: Oil of tar, one pint; crude 
oil, one pint; white. rose neutral oil, sufficient to 
make one gallon; mix and apply two or three 
times daily. 

You will also find ‘this prescription to be an 
excellent application for mange, for which con- 
dition it is to be thoroughly rubbed in and re- 
peated in six or seven days. 

The white rose neutral oil can be purchased 
from the Standard Oil Co. However, should you 
not be able to get that particular brand any high- 
grade neutral oil will do. This mixture tends of 
itself to keep flies away from a wound. How- 
ever, you can increase such properties by the ad- 
dition of one-half ounce of naphthalin (flake or 
powder) to the pint of the above mentioned mix- 
ture—E. L. Q. 





ATONY OF RUMEN WITH IMPENDING 
TRAUMATIC PERICARDITIS. 

A grade Hereford cow, six years old, carrying 
her fourth calf, was due to deliver May 7. I 
was called March 25 and got a history of the 
cow being off feed for several days and no bowel 
evacuations observed for two days. 

The temperature was normal; pulse and respi- 
ration slightly accelerated; very little peristalsis ; 
mild bloating; groaning with nearly every expi- 
ration; left flank revealed no food mass in rumen. 

The diagnosis was atony of the rumen. For 
treatment I gave fluid extract of nux vomica, 
one-half dram, and triple sulphocarbelates, two 
drams, every four hours for two days, followed 
by one pound of epsom salts. There were no re- 
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sults. On March 28 we started the nux and 
sulphocarbolates again, and on April 1 I gave 
one quart of raw linseed oil. Traces of the oil 
were passed, but were accompanied by very little 
fecal matter. 

This cow now exhibits no signs of pain, the 
groaning has ceased, temperature continues nor- 
mal, pulse at present 76, and weak, respiration 24. 
She refuses feed but drinks, following which 
there is mild bloating, which soon disappears. 
She licks salt some. Rectal exploration revealed 
a large calf well up to the pelvic region, the 
rectum containing very little feces but consider- 
able mucous. Daily drenchings have been given 
of one dozen eggs and one quart of flaxseed tea 
and eight Abbott’s 30-grain sulphocarbolates tab- 
lets. What is your opinion?—J. B. B., Iowa. 

Reply—The repeated attacks showing digestive 
disturbance tend to indicate that there is a for- 
eign body, such as a nail, knitting needle, or 
something of that kind that is puncturing the 
walls of the rumen or reticulum, and will sooner 
or later find its way, as it usually does, to the 
heart, giving rise to traumatic pericarditis, 
which, of course, calls for an unfavorable prog- 
nosis. 

We would advise you to watch this cow care- 
fully and if you see signs of edema of the dew- 
lap or floor of the thorax, it will be quite con- 
clusive in connection with the symptoms described 
by you, that your patient is suffering from trau- 
matic pericarditis. In the mean time we would 
suggest on account of the atony of the rumen 
and bowels that you put her on the tartar emetic, 
barium chloride and nux vomica treatment, in 
addition to which small repeated doses of the 
saline purgatives in conjunction with sodium 
chlorid and some ginger or capsicum will I think 
prove beneficial—E. L. Q. 





SCROTAL HERNIA IN PIGS. 

I have operated on pigs for scrotal hernia with 
alternating success and failure. My procedure 
has been after the method given by Dr. Campbell 
in his “Springtime Surgery.” 

In some of the cases results were successful 
and in others the hernia came down in the scro- 
tum. Was it because the cord and sac were ligated 
too low down, or what is the cause of failure in 
such cases? 

I shall be gratified to have you enlighten me 
upon these matters if you will kindly do so. 
Perhaps others have had similar experience in 
these operations.—J. S., Illinois. 

Reply—It is impossible to answer this question 
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accurately unless we had witnessed your opera- 
tions. It seems, however, that in some cases 
your technic has been faulty, as it is evident that 
you attempt to follow the rules laid down in 
the book referred to without variation. This 
cannot be done in surgery. A book can only 
picture classical cases and classical procedure. 
The surgeon must vary these procedures or the 
technic to fit individual digression from the classi- 
cal cases. 

It is possible that your trouble may be because 
you did not use sufficient traction on the testicles, 
which indirectly means that you did not get the 
ligature sufficiently high to be efficacious. 

Perhaps some of your cases of scrotal hernias 
were “inguinal hernias.” The latter in swine on 
account of their non-pendulous scrotum will often 
closely resemble a scrotal hernia, and, of course, 
unless the tear in the muscle alongside of the 
inguinal ring (as these cases often occur) is 
mended, the condition will remanifest~ itself.— 
B43. 


HYGROMA IN CATTLE. 

I should like to enlist your advice in some cases 
that have come under my observation of late. 
Some time ago I was asked by a farmer about 
the treatment of a large swelling on a cow’s front 
leg at the knee and carpitis similar to those seen 
on horses, due to getting up and down on cement 
floor in the stall. I informed this man that it 
would involve an operation to open it and evacu- 
ate the accumulated serum present, but owing to 
the filth and debris present in the stall and cow 
barn it (the wound) might get infected and be- 
come a serious matter with his cow. Inasmuch as 
it did not cause the cow any inconvenience in 
walking, the farmer thought he would not have 
it done. 

I saw a young heifer the other day that had 
an enlargement ‘on the outside of the metacarpal 
bone on the left front leg about the middle of the 
bone; the size was about that of an orange. The 
enlargement was soft and puffy, and doubtless was 
filled with serum. This, too, caused no lameness 
but it was a blemish that the owner did not like 
to see. For the same reason as in the former 
case I did not advise treatment. Now I have 
been wondering if these and similar cases could 
not be treated without the use of the knife, by 
use of an aspirating needle or trocar and drain 
off the serum, but would they not fill up again 
with the serum? 

Will you suggest some agent or drug that 
would obviate that, and the amount that would 
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be safe to use. I shall appreciate your advice 
in the treatment of these cases.—J. S., Illinois. 
Reply—Regarding the hygromatous condition 
of cattle, the most satisfactory way of treating 
them and which insures the most prompt re- 
covery is a liberal opening to remove the fluid. 
It should be large enough to permit the escape 
of the coagulum or sloughed tissue which may 
be within the cavity. A single injection of tinc- 
ture of iodin, reduced one-half or in long stand- 
ing cases with one-fourth part of water, should 
be made. After the condition is healed 
follow with some good resolvent application. 
However, as this procedure is undesirable to your 
client, I would suggest removing the fluid either 
with a large needle or by means of the trocar and 
canula, followed by the injection of Lugol’s solu- 
tion, which in recent cases may be reduced with 
an equal amount of water. Then continue the 
treatment with the following prescription: 


Be ook. cs seidies aan bcecwesess 3j 
Cipeerans GS. Tt. 90k So ii. occ os 
ONE | OPE 6 o'oi.6 060Gb ss ond coats Ziv 


M. et. Sig—Rub in thoroughly after clipping 
the hair and repeat every six or seven days. 

We believe the above outlined treatment if per- 
sisted in will pretty well clean up the condition, 
unless there is already organized coagulum or 
slough tissue within the cavity—E. L. Q. 


BOTRYOMYCOMATA IN MULE. 

A white farm mule, seven years old, weighing 
about 1,100 pounds, had a small abrasion of the 
skin midway between fetlock and knee on the 
outside of right front leg; it was first noticed 
about two months ago. 

The mule was running in pasture about two 
weeks when the owner noticed that a lump about 
the size of half a walnut had formed at the seat 
of the original sore. These lumps extend in a 
line up to the point of the shoulder, and vary 
in size from a hazel nut (round and hard) to 
flat circular ones the size of a half dollar. Some 
are formed on and some in the skin, while others 
are formed in the deeper tissues, especially near 
the shoulder. A few of the lumps on the skin 
have broken and healed, but the balance are 
about the same as when first noticed. 

About ten years ago a mule on this same farm 
was affected in a hind leg just the same as this 
one. I treated it for two or three months with- 
out success and the owner sold or traded it off 
and I lost track of it, so do not know how 
that case terminated. 

I consider this case an infection of the lym- 
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phatics and will appreciate any advice as to diag- 
nosis and treatment——C. H. D., Kansas. 

Reply—We think that there is scarcely any 
doubt but what you are dealing with a case of 
Botryomyces infection. The condition is known 
as Botryomycosis; it is the same fungi that causes 
scirrhous cord. The technical term for the dis- 
ease is Botryomycomata and for the organism it 
is botryomyces equi. 

These cases usually yield nicely to iodid of 
potash. Your patient will require about two 
dram doses, three times daily. In addition, where 
there is breaking down of these lumps tincture 
of iodin, full strength, should be injected into 
the area. You might also inject some by means 
of a hypodermatic syringe, into the unbroken 
lumps.—E. L. Q. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA IN 
CHICKS. 

Can you aid me in making a diagnosis of the 
death of some 40 or 50 little chicks, aged 5 weeks, 
out of a flock of 400, which were kept in a 
brooder house, 11 by 16 feet, well and regularly 
heated with a hard-coal heater. 

The chicks were in. normal condition, doing 
well, and were fed the usual feed of cracked corn, 
ground oats and bran at 7 a. m. They were not 
seen again until 2 p. m., as the owners had left 
the farm for this period of seven hours. 

Upon the family’s return they visited the 
brooder and found 25 dead chicks lying in one 
of the four cardboard feeding boxes placed in 
each of the corners. A few of the chicks run- 
ning around were noticed to be weak and anemic, 
with bulging eyes and passing blood. Later they 
would drop over, limp and die. It was strange 
that there were none found in the other three 
feed boxes, as they contained the same feed from 
same bucket and it was well mixed. 

Upon postmortem examination the only visible 
lesions found was the liver congested and a few 
small petechiae. The heart, gizzard and small 
intestines were found normal. The cecae were 
extremely hemorrhagic, empty of feed, but filled 
with blood. 

What little feed was left in the box with the 
dead chicks was emptied and others ate it. 
Twenty-four hours later I saw a few more that 
were affected. Water containers of wood which 
have been used for some time. were filled with 
pure water. The owners know of no one who 
would poison them.—J. B. McQ., Ohia 

Reply—Your description is rather too meager 
for a positive diagnosis. However, it looks 
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very much like peracute hemorrhagic septicemia. 

In the meantime we would suggest that you 
send a dead chick, one that has just recently 
died, from which you should remove the feathers 
and wrap the carcass in a cloth saturated with a 
4 percent solution of formalin; or, better still, 
send two such specimens if available. We would 
suggest that when you send these specimens that 
you send with them a letter in which you give a 
complete history of the outbreak, together with 
all the symptoms and postmortem lesions found, 
When you do this we will have our laboratory 
make an examination and ascertain the cause of 
the death.—E. L. Q. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS IN COW. 

I have under my care a valuable Holstein cow, 
now four years old, on yearly semi-official test 
which ends in May, 1921. She is now milking 40 
to 50 pounds daily with four milkings. 

This cow has a comparatively large actinomy- 
cotic swelling on the right side of the uppper jaw. 
The tumor was very small for about one year, 
and as the cow was on official and semi-official 
work the enlargement was not irritated but little 
externally and iodid of potash administered liber- 
ally for some time, apparently holding it in check. 
During the past four or five months since she 
calved it has grown quite rapidly. One section 
has lately pressed on the right nasal passage and 
is causing more or less loud breathing at times. 
A small swelling like a carbuncle came to a 
point recently and a few drops of pus exuded. 
I cleansed it and it healed quickly. The enlarge- 
ment is now hard and there is no opening or any 
discharge. 

Would you advise tracheotomy to relieve the 
difficult breathing, if necessary, in order to keep 
her up until the year’s test is over? What would 
you advise for treatment and operation? Please 
give brief description of operation if in your 
opinion it is wise. What are the chances of a 
permanent recovery?—C. L. B., Maine. 

Reply—Surgery, and bold surgery at that, is 
the only thing that will cure your patient. We 
would advise keeping the patient on iodid of pot- 
ash for several weeks after the operation, this 
to be administered in solution, per orum and not 
mixed with the food. 

The possibility of the need of tracheotomy is 
unlikely, as the cow not being put to forced 
exertion should be able to get sufficient air to 
maintain her. 

Regarding the technic of the operation you 
should provide yourself liberally with artery for- 
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ceps, a good strong sharp scalpal, a bone gouge, 
and a good strong hoof knife. The animal may 
have to be cast and chloroformed. If cast try 
and maintain her in the sterno-abdominal posi- 
tion, and as the operation will take considerable 
length of time, perhaps an hour, you should watch 
her carefully for bloating. If this occurs it will 
be best to get her up as soon as possible, when it 
will quickly pass away. 

Make a crucial incision carefully through the 
skin, covering the entire enlargement, avoiding the 
larger blood vessels, and remove all diseased 
bone. This is well marked from healthy bone by 
being discolored, bluish, purplish or even black, 
and it is essential to’ remove all of it, even if 
you have to go into the cavity of the mouth. Af- 
ter the operation pack the. wound with boric acid, 
containing about 25 percent of powdered iodin.— 


E. L. Q. 


HYPODERMA BOVIS IN HORSES, 
Have you ever heard of grubs in horses? This 


spring I have had numerous cases of these. They 
are similar to those in the backs of cows, but 
smaller. Some seem to penetrate very deep, caus- 
ing great swelling along the back and on the 
croup. On deep incision a great amount of 
pus will be found. What is the name of this 
parasite ?—W. I., Iowa. 

Reply—To your query regarding “grubs” in 
horses, yes, we have had several such reports. 
From more detailed description of the larvae and 
the fly, which we have received from others, we 
believe that your patients are infested with the 
larvae of the Hypoderma bovis, which is known 
to infest horses as well as cattle—E. L. Q. 


STALLION FAILS TO EJACULATE. 

Can you suggest any reason why a 17-year- 
old stallion fails to ejaculate during coition? 
Would you suggest trying to treat this animal? 
If so, please prescribe.—L. D, P., Iowa. 

Reply—As to causes, age may be a factor, 
paralysis of the ejaculatory muscles, obstruc- 
tion in the passage, atrophy of the secretory 
apparatus, and insufficient coitus. I certainly 
would try treatment, giving preferably Vetol 
(Lehn & Fink, New York, N. Y.) or possibly 
Yohimbe Compound or Tablets of Yohimbin.— 
E; i524). 

BEST TIME TO SERVE BITCH. 

When is the best time to serve the bitch to 
the stud dog?—J. A. J., Pennsylvania. 

Reply: Serve twice, once on the seventh and 
again on the ninth day after the estrual dis- 
charge starts—E. L. Q. 
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Pointed Opinions on Live Topics 


By READERS of VETERINARY MEDICINE 














What Is the Status of the Practitioner? 


EVERAL years ago when the writer 
made a couple of trips to the Middle 
West he found the average practitioner 
up to his neck in prosperity. 
hogs, dollar corn, and all farm products soar- 


ing brought accompanying 
business to the practicing 
veterinarian. True, his ex- 
penses were abnormal, drug 
bills were out of sight and 
instruments tripled in cost, 
but as long as he made a 
thousand or so a month he 
gave little thought of the 
future. We of the north- 
west were less fortunate. 


service. 


Twenty-cent 


exigencies, became a regular 
sea,” but due to patriotism, prosperity and pro- 
hibition they were ignored. As practitioners, 
we sat supinely and listened to this poison 





It is in reports like those of this 
department that the current _his- 
tory of the progress of veterinary 
science is written. Are you leav- 
ing a record of your experience 
which will help others, as you have 
been aided by these and other clin- 
ical reports? If not, you are earn- 
estly invited to contribute from 
your experience that this depart- 
ment may be of the greatest service 
to its readers. By so doing you 
will earn the lasting gratitude of 
those who are aided by your sug- 
gestions. 


Official red tape, born of wartime 


“ 


o!d man of the 


gas, patted ourselves on 
the backs, and went back 
to our respective bailiwicks 
ready and willing to accept 
what was offered. 

But just about the time 
the war was over and the 
average taxpayer in this 
country felt as though the 
whole bill has been entirely 
charged to him a new epoch 
began. Cotton, wool and 





While the era of high 
prices was here we _ had 








tobacco took a tumble. Our 





poor crops due to a severe 

drouth. We were going along in the same 
old groove, and collections were not any too 
good even during the peak of flush times. 
Some of us were in the service; others had 
taken and passed the examinations and were 
awaiting the call any day, so that our interests 
were more or less divided, and, last, but not 
least, in the grain-producing sections, when 
wheat rose to a couple of dollars a bushel, live 
stock dropped both in quantity and value. 
Dairy ‘cows and sheep were our principal 
sources of revenue. Many of the young ranch- 
ers had been called to the colors, and the “old 
man” did not believe in calling a veterinarian, 
as when he farmed “we didn’t need them 
things.” 

We noticed the trend of the times a little 
sooner than did our more prosperous col- 
leagues in the corn belt. At. veterinary con- 
ventions we listened with a smile to county 
agents recount how they loved the veteri- 
narian. We heard federal and state officials 
(some of them having never practiced a day 
in their lives) feed the hard-boiled practitioner 
on soothing syrup of the same brand that 
gave such rosy reports to our army veterinary 





southern and western vet- 
erinarians began to find the bottom slipping 
out of things. Freight rates blocked the sale 
of hay; then every thing the farmer or stock 
man had to buy remained at war-time prices, 
while his products or services came down with 
a bang. Silk shirts began to be traded in for 
overalls. The haughty farm laborer who had 
been taking breakfast in bed for several years 
now woke out of his dream to find his pay 
stopped, and his rent going on just the same. 
Farmers who had bought land for three to ten 
times its real value found themselves without 
credit at the bank, and “Doc’s” bill was held 
up. All of this is ancient history, and we all 
are aware of its stern reality. 

Did the high salaries of federal or state offi- 
cials begin to drop? Did our legislatures pur- 
sue a course of economy, or did they go on an 
appropriation spree? But as to this let us do 
as we do when the old horse begins to stag- 
ger, its eyes get glassy, and finally it drops 
on its side and works its legs convulsively as 
though running a race—let us draw a veil over 
this phase. . 

It was a sad awakening for some of the boys 
who were attired in $90 natty tailor-made 
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suits and $16 shoes and who wore expensive 
fraternal emblems carelessly scattered over 
their manly chests. It was sad but true. When 
the peak of squirting serum into pigs had been 
reached and receded, our “local . veterinarian” 
(as the press would say) found he had leisure 
for a much-needed rest. He also found the 
county agent had carefully taught his clients 
how to immunize their own cattle against 
blackleg or hemorrhagic septicemia; he found 
a fatherly and paternal government had sent 
in a federal veterinarian to test all the cows; 
an all-wise and provident state department had 
sent a deputy to test all the stock for inter- 
state shipments; he found the agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station veterinary “ex- 
perts” ready and willing to answer any and all 
questions from ranchers who objected to pay- 
ing for anything; he found his practice really 
consisted of removing over ripe placentae, 
patching up barbwire cuts, floating teeth and 
attending cases that the owners were unable to 
fathom. His thousand a month had evapo- 
rated to the point where he almost was afraid 
to look at his day book. But his expenses 
like a “flivver,” rattled on just the same! 


At this juncture our hero was ready to look | 


at things from a safe and sane angle. No 
longer did he absorb poison gas as exuded 
by officials of a thousand varieties, but he 
began to wonder where the cash was coming 
from to pay his drug bills! No longer does 
he listen to “our rank and file of hard-work- 
ing, honest and capable practicing veterinar- 
ians are the bulwark of our noble profession!” 
And he does not regard a practitioner, such 
as the writer is, as a bolshevik or a radical, who 
draws his attention to these obvious facts. 
Just as we pointed out some years ago the 
city veterinarian would soon lose his equine 
practice, the time is not far from the day 
when the country practitioner will find his 
practice soon over run by officials, salaried 
veterinarians. Editors of agricultural jour- 
nals (who do their farming behind a large 
comfortable desk) are now advocating county 
veterinarians. Creameries are employing com- 
pany veterinarians. Large farms are employ- 
ing their own expert help. Patent medicine 
vendors swarm over the country. Pinches of 
financial stringency drive many clients to do 
their own work, and the ordinary, common 
garden variety of country practitioner will 
soon find himself with nothing but a little, triv- 
ial emergency practice. The physician is up 
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against a similar problem, and a very good 
article along this line is found in the April 
9th number of the “Journal of the American 
Medical Association,” by Dr. Herrick, under 
the title of “The Relation between the Prac- 
titioner and the Specialist.” 

At the present time the college, federal and 
state officials are in the saddle. They con- 
trol things and manipulate them to their ad- 
vantage. They ‘throw a few scraps to the 
practitioners, but they do so merely to keep 
them placated. We are supposed to pay our 
little dues, keep the sinews of war strong, and 
then drop out of sight, like a five dollar bill 
at a circus. 

How can some of these things be remedied? 
Not by fighting and foaming at the mouth! 
Not by fighting among each other, but by 
amalgamating in such strength that our rights 
will be recognized. Why should graduate 
licensed veterinary practitioners of ten or fif- 
teen years’ experience be shoved aside to make 
room for some “official” who has never prac- 
ticed a day in his life. Why should irksome 
and tiresome red tape and -regulations be 
bound on the country practitioner as long as 
he obeys the laws of God and man? These 
are problems that will right themselves in 
time, but a lot of innocent are going to suffer 
in the transition, just as the dead of Flanders 
cannot speak. ~ 

In a future article some specific instances 
will be cited, and in the meantime the writer 
will be glad to receive the views and treat- 
ment of other practitioners. We have at least 
the right of American citizens even if we are 
considered a little weak minded by our su- 
periors.—E. T. Baker, Moscow, Idaho. 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE AND TREAT 
THE DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

How to recognize and treat the more im- 
portant diseases and common ailments of 
sheep is told in Farmers’ Bulletin 1155, just 
issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. While the actual treatment of di- 
sease is primarily a matter for veterinarians, 
the information given in the new bulletin will 
enable sheep owners to recognize symptoms 
early in their development and thus avoid 
losses to their flocks. Altogethcr 57 kinds of 
diseases and ailments are discussed. 

The sheep-industry of the country has suf- 
fered severlysifrom the ravages of infectious 
and non-infectious diseases. In addition to 
the scientific names, the bulletin gives the com- 
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mon names by which the various diseases are 
known. A convenient arrangement of cause, 
symptoms, postmortem appearance, diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention makes it possible for 
sheep Owners to obtain a practical knowledge 
of the best means for preventing and controll- 
ing sickness in the flocks. Numerous illustra- 
tions add to the clearness of the discussion. 

\s a companion bulletin to “Diseases of 
Sheep,” the department is distributing also 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1150, entitled “Parasites and 
Parasitic Diseases of Sheep.” This bulletin ex- 
plains methods for controlling various pests 
and parasites that attack sheep and points out 
the advantages of pasture rotation, feeding 
from racks, and other measures of value in 
parasite control. 





SEBORRHEA GENERALIS IN HORSES. 


In regard to the article in March issue of 
VETERINARY MeEpIcINE relating to case of “sebor- 
rhea generalis,” I wish to say that while the 
undersigned was in military service, stationed at 
remount depot, Camp Grant, IIl., two cases of 
similar nature were brought from one of the 
organizations at camp to the remount veterinary 
hospital for treatment. 

Case 1—The body of a gelding, weighing about 
1200 pounds, was entirely covered with sebaceous 
crusts so thick and hard that it resembled the hide 
of an elephant rather than the skin of a horse. 
The parts least affected were continually moist, 
and the animal was so nervous that it was dan- 
gerous to go near it; it required two expert cow- 
boys and several attendants to get the animal 
into the operating stocks to be treated. Inasmuch 
as sodium cacodylate was unobtainable through 
the government, it was purchased privately and 
45 grains administered hypodermically once a 
week for three weeks. Recourse was also made 
to the remedies at hand, and one-half pailful of 
raw linseed oil, to which was added 8 ounces of 
sulphur sublimatum and 10 ounces of oil of tar 
to the gallon, was used; it was swabbed over 
the entire body once a week. After about three 
weeks the animal made a nice recovery, the 
crusts loosening up and falling off, the excretion 
and nervous symptoms subsiding as recovery pro- 
gressed. 

Case 2—There was brought from.camp to the 
veterinary hospital a case quite similar to the 
above. The whole body was continually moist, 
the posterior half being entirely denude of hair, 
and the remainder partially so. No crusts were 
present, but rather more of a bran-like scurf. 
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The same treatment was given and recovery was 
complete. 

This treatment could, I believe, be improved 
upon and results expedited by using mineral oil 
in place of linseed oil, and Flavisol given intra- 
venously—H. A. Gould, D. V. M., Belvidere, If. 





RUNTS CAUSED BY NEGLECT AND 
IMPROPER FEEDING. 

“My nine years’ experience in stock raising 
has been almost entirely with pure-bred cattle 
and hogs, and while some runts appear at 
birth they are not nearly so numerous as the 
runts caused by neglect and improper feeding 
and housing.” This is the opinion of a Ten- 
nessee farmer in a letter to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Specialists of the department emphasized the 
fact that many animals that ar2 undersized 
or small at birth often grow and develop into 
useful, profitable animals if a little special at- 
tention is given them soon after birth. This 
is especially true of pigs. Unless the small 
pig of the litter is thus divided for when 
quite young, very often it is not worth feed- 
ing to maturity. If the proper kind or amounts 
of feeds are not given when very young, if re- 
quired to compete with stronger or older ani- 
mals for what they do get, born runts or 
those that are undersized will become more 
pronounced runts as they grow older. In this 
respect they resemble closely animals that are 
normal when young but later become runty 
from lack of such proper feed and care which 
usually occurs about weaning time. After ani- 
mals become runty or their growth retarded, 
undoubtedly it will take more feed to over- - 
come this condition and grow them out. 

“When pigs become runty,” the Tennessee 
farmer adds, “they never become normal. I 
have estimated it requires at least 25 percent 
more feed to put them in marketable condi- 
tion than it does normal hogs. My experience 
with pure-bred dairy cattle is that fully 90 
percent of runts among cattle are caused by 
improper feeding and care. If the stock raisers 
of this country were educated in the proper 
feeding and care of live stock until they 
reached normal growth, the runts in live stock 
in the United States would be almost elimi- 
nated.” 

This statement not only further emphasizes 
the fact that it does not, broadly speaking, 
take more feed to prevent runt animals but 
does require considerably more feed to de- 
velop them once they become runty. Also that 
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it rarely is advisable to feed out a pronounced 
runt. The only practical thing to do, there- 
fore, is to prevent runting by providing the 
necessary feed, care, and management at the 
most critical periods of their growth and de- 
velopment. These periods with most animals 
are when very young and at weaning time. 





SHEEP RAISERS WARNED TO WATCH 
FOR STOMACH WORMS. 

With the approach of warm weather, sheep 
raisers are warned by specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to watch for 
stomach worms and put into practice every 
known preventive measure. The stomach 
worm, they say, is one of the most serious 
parasites of sheep, occurring over almost the 
entire world where there are sheep, cattle, and 
other suitable host animals. In the United 
States it is most plentiful in the south, where 
it is favored by abundance of warmth and 
moisture, but it is also quite common and seri- 
ous in the middle west and in low, wet areas 
throughout the entire country. It is present in 
smaller numbers and does less damage in the 
high, dry and cool areas of the Rocky Moun- 
tain states. 

The first things noticed about sheep infested 
with stomach worms are dullness and lack of 
thrift. Later the skin becomes pale, as do 
the linings of the mouth and eyelids, which is 
due to impoverishment of the b!ood from the 
bloodsucking habit of the worms. Infested 
sheep also may have a swelling under the jaw, 
known as “bottle jaw.” 

Stomach-worm infection is spread by the 
droppings of infected sheep. The egg of the 
parasites in the droppings hatch out, and the 
young worms, which are microscopic in size, 
crawl up grass blades and are swallowed by 
sheep as they graze. In the stomach the 
worms become mature in about three weeks. 
If the fourth stomach, or rennet, of an in- 
fested sheep or lamb be examined soon after 
death, the stomach worms can be seen squirm- 
ing about, slender, reddish in color, about an 
inch long. 

Simple and Effective Remedy. 

A satisfactory remedy for this disease if 
used in time, the specialists say, is a one per- 
cent solution of copper sulphate in water. A 
dose which has been found satisfactory is 100 
mils (about 3 ounces) for yearling and older 
sheep, ‘and half as much for lambs three 
months old or older. To make this solution, 
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dissolve one-fourth pound of copper sulphate 
in one pint of boiling water, then add cold 
water to make a total of three gallons of the 
so‘ution. This amount is sufficient to treat 100 
adult sheep. The use of this remedy once a 
month during the grazing season will prevent 
or greatly reduce losses from stomach worms. 

Young animals and uninfested sheep should 
be separated from older or infested animals. 
Pastures which have been used by infested ani- 
mals are dangerous to young animals and un- 
infested ones. The first essential in preven- 
tive measures is to protect young animals, for 
they are more susceptible to parasitic in- 
festation than older ones. Consequently, the 
safest pasture should be furnished to the 
lambs, the older sheep taking the more dang- 
erous land, where it is necessary for sheep to 
go back to old pasture within a year. 

In a plan of rotating pastures to keep down 
stomach worms, the sheep may be moved over 
cornfie'ds, hayfields, and stubble of various 
sorts. When different kinds of stock are ro- 
tated on pastures, sheep may safely follow 
horses or swine, but not cattle or goats, as 
the latter may be infested with stomach worms 
and a number of other worms common to 
sheep, goats and cattle. 





RUMENOTOMY SIMPLIFIED. 

This is one of the years that we are having a 
great many cases of bloat in cattle. Whenever 
we have late frosts you can look for numerous 
cases of bloat in cattle. In this section they 
will bloat on blue grass or almost anything that is 
green. 


When you get a case that does not respond to 
antiferments and the use of a trocar, clip the 
hair from the seat of operation, which is about 
the place we usually tap. Paint with tincture 
of iodin. Make a bold incision with large scalpel 
into rumen, and make it large enough to admit 
two fingers, one on each side of the scalpel. This 
will enable you to hold the wall of the rumen out 
firmly aganist the wall of the abdomen. As the 
incision is enlarged downward to the length of 
about three inches, follow the scalpel with the 
fingers to prevent the contents of the rumen from 
falling into the abdominal cavity. 

Have an assistant hand you a curved needle 
threaded with linen suture material which has 
been previously prepared. Stitch the wall-of the 
rumen to the wall of the abdomen by running 
a continuous suture down one side to the lowest 
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point of the incision and up to the other side. 
It is not necessary to suture the top. 

Now take your pump and inject about 3 gallons 
of water to dilute the contents of the rumen. 
If you have a retractor about 8 inches long all 
there is to do now is to rake out the impacted 
mass, continuing to dilute with water as needed 
until about one-half of the contents has been re- 
moved, which is all that is required. 

If you have no instrument that will answer 
the purpose, take a clean piece of wire 3 feet 
long, double it, twist the ends together to make 
a handle, bend a hook on the doubled end of 
about one inch and proceed with the raking. 

You can perform rumenotomy in this manner 
and never get your cuffs soiled. It saves time and 
also saves the trouble of a large incision that 
would admit the hand and arm, and it naturally 
lessens the shock to the animal. Try it and be 
convinced. 

After one-half of the contents have been re- 
moved, cut and remove the sutures. Stitch the 
wall of the rumen with catgut and the skin and 
muscles with linen. Give a light purgative and 
follow with stimulants. Leave an oily fly repelent 
to use on wound. Remove the sutures in the 
skin in five or six days. Treat as open wound.— 
F. E. W., Indiana. 





DANGER OF OAK LEAVES POISONING 
STOCK. 

Oak leaves, if eaten continuously by cattle, pro- 

duce a sickness which frequently proves fatal, 


investigations conducted by specialists of the 
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United States Department of Agriculture show. 
Most oak-leaf poisoning, the specialists say, occurs 
in the spring, for at that time there is a scarcity 
of green forage on many ranges and the craving 
which stcck have for green feed leads them to 
eat the leaves in excessive amounts. In order to 
cause sickness, however, oak leaves must be eaten 
almost exclusively... If eaten with other feed, the 
animals are not injured. It has been found ex- 
perimentally that as small a quantity as three 
pounds daily of alfalfa hay fed in connection 
with oak leaves prevented poisoning. 

Observations on the range and experimental 
feeding both show that some cattle may eat oak 
leaves for a long time with no definite bad effects, 
and some will even eat them exclusively with no 
harm. Generally speaking, those that are injured 
show the results only after eating a considerable 
quantity through a rather prolonged period, 
usually from 16 to 35 days. The specialists point 
out that the oaks on many ranges furnish a 
most important element in summer feed when 
additional sources of forage are available, but 
they urge that care be exercised during the spring 
that cattle be not admitted to summer range at 
too eatly a date, for oak leaves are well advanced 
beforé ‘the appearance of the grasses. 





AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE WITH IN- 
TRADERMIC TEST. 


Did you ever see a nice reaction to the intra- 
dermic test at the seventy-second hour, and 24 
hours later find the tissues at point of injection 
absolutely normal? I had a case of this kind 
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recently, and as we have found, as a general 
rule, that the swelling persists for some time in 
tubercular reactors, it appeared to me this might 
be an interesting case for your readers. 

This cow at the seventy-second hour had a 
pronounced sweiling at point of injection, and 
seemed so typical that she was condemned. In 
addition to this swelling there was a marked 
swelling around the anus, the whole vulva being 
included, and the cow seemed to present a typical 
picture of a clinical reaction as seen when giving 
the subcutaneous test, although this is not often 
seen at this time when giving the intradermic 
test, and also she failed to give any miik that 
night. I have seen more or less extensive swell- 
ings around the anus in true tubercular reactors, 
and so was not very much surprised at the mani- 
festations in this case. Twenty-four hours later 
the condition of the cow was normal, and the 
swelling had entirely disappeared. The fold at 
the point of injection showed no swelling at all. 
- A careful post-mortem failed to show any tuber- 
cular lesions. 

Was this a case of urticaria or nettle rash, oc- 
curring accidentally at the time of the test? If so, 
I presume it would be one of a hundred thousand 
in the course of one’s work testing» for tuber- 
culosis. 

Hutyra and Marek state that urticaria in cows 
is often due to poor food or a sudden change in 
food, and that the doughy swellings are sometimes 
very extensive, an are manifested on the hairless 
surfaces of the skin, around the anus so that de- 
fecation is often difficult, also around the eyes 
and mouth, and that these swellings may appear 
suddenly and as suddenly disappear; also there is 
general disturbance with stoppage of milk flow. 
This description would seem to fit the above case. 
—Dr. C. C. Walker, Helena, Mont., Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

Comment—In our opinion the condition de- 
scribed by Doctor Walker was an anaphylactic 
condition and the swellings probably were of an 
urticarial character, inasmuch as urticaria is an 
autotoxic or probably more correctly, an ana- 
phylactic condition. If any have had similar ex- 
periences we should like to hear from you, giving 
also your opinion as to the cause —E. L. Q. 





TEST CATTLE FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 

The cattle of Hinds County, Miss. are 
practically free from tuberculosis. Following 
a vote of citizens in the county to eradicate 
the disease, the project of testing the cattle 
for tuberculosis was recently completed. The 
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tests required approximately 65 days. During 
this time 3,992 herds, containing 35,752 cattle, 
were tested by veterinarians in the employ of 
the state and United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The tests disclosed the fact that the cattle 
of Hinds County are comparatively free from 
the disease. Only 49 reactors were found, 
which is equivalent to slightly more than one 
animal in each 700. 





MARE MULE GIVES BIRTH TO COLT. 

The accompanying illustration is a reproduction 
of an actual photograph. of a real live mule and 
her real live mule colt. What is more remark- 
able in regard to this very rare occurrence is the 











Mare Mule and Her Foal. 


fact that the mule was 20 years old when she 
gave birth to the foal, and both mother and colt 
got along nicely. The mule is owned by L. T. 
Branhan, Montalba, Tex., and Dr. D. R. Rucker, 
Palestine, Tex., is the veterinarian in whose prac- 
tice this occurred and who vouches for the verac- 
ity of the story. 





B. BOTULINUS ASSOCIATED WITH 
DEATH OF NURSING ANIMALS. 
Preliminary observations made during the last 
year revealed the presence of B. botulinus, type A, 
in the feed of sows wherein the nursing pigs 
suffered from a nervous and fatal syndrome. 
During the same period an indistinguishable toxic 
anaerobe has been twice encountered in the in- 
ternal organs of sucking calves following death 
from an unknown cause. On these premises ihe 
dams, as well as other mature animals, remained 
healthy. As a result of the preliminary -survey 
there is no evidence to show that the nursing 
young became infected via the milk, yet it is sig- 
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The Moment that Counts 
More than Years 


That moment in which a man stops and 
fully realizes the magic and immediate 
effects of an evolutionary action—the mo- 
ment which enlists his efforts on a higher 
plane, and enrolls him as a leader in the 
field of service—that moment is more. pro- 
ductive of progress than years of plodding. 

The rush of orders and the many com- 
mendatory letters received since the Haver- 
Glover Catalog has been issued have created 
a feeling of confidence in the belief that the 
men comprising our field of service are 
heartily in sympathy with our policy— 
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Ethical Products 


The Graduate Veterina- 
rian who studies our cata- 
log list of special prepara- 
tions will observe that 
every container lists the 
formula of the agent con- 
tained showing not only 
the list of the ingredients, 


Service: 


as “Service,” others 
tle extras in attention, 
and some even think 
ordinary courtesy must 
be called service. With 
us, service means sup- 
plying ethical products 
in an ethical manner, 
to ethical men. 


What Is a Vet- 
erinarian Today? 


Does the fact that a 
man has made a living 
by treating animals for 
a period of years pre- 
vious to the inaugura- 
tion of a state law, en- 
title him to a profes- 
sional degree? 

Is the early bird a 
vermicide? 








but also the relative pro- 
portion of each. The reg- 
istered graduate physician 
is entrusted with the form- 
ula of practically every 
preparation that is offered 
him to prescribe or dis- 
pense. Is it reasonable to 
offer less to the Graduate 


What We Mean by 


Some firms refer to the 
prompt shipment of goods 
use 
the word to designate lit- 


Abortion in Swine 


The increased prevalence 
of abortion in swine in prac- 
tically all sections of the 
country likewise increased 
the possibilities for studying 
this condition and resulted 
in our forming some ‘con- 
clusions relative to the causes 
that bring about this disease. 

In some herds practically 
every brood sow has aborted 
and in others only a few. 
Bacteriological examinations 
and tests in many instances 
incriminated B. Abortus, in 
others the presence of this 
organism could not be 
proved. The bodies of dead 
fetal pigs and also of pigs 
born alive but dying in a few 
hours after birth often re- 
vealed Streptococci and 
Streptococci and B. Coli in- 
fections. The variance of in- 
fection in different cases of 
abortion showed the advisability 
of considering several organisms 
as factors in causing abortion 
in swine—hence we 
tained license to produce Abor- 
tion Mixed Vaccine (swine) con- 
taining approximately 50 billion 
killed organisms per cc. in fol- 
lowing proportions: 


B. Abortus (Suis) 40% 
B. Coli (Suis) 10% 
B. Paratyphoid ‘‘B” 

(Suis) 15% 
Streptococcus Pyogenes 

(Suis) 35% 


Equine Strangles or 
Distemper 


The Specific cause of Strangles 
or Distemper is considered to be 
Str s Equi, while the 
cause of Influenza is supposed 
to be a filterable virus or other- 
wise an unknown entity. That 





either condition remains a pure 
infection as a result of its sup- 
posed cause is something that 
Sees not happen once in_a thou- 
sand cases if at all. Strangles 
infections portray many types, 
from the formation of Lymphatic 
abscesses acute septicaemic 
disturbances. : 
Not many weeks ago a veteri- 
narian sent to our laboratory a 
heart from a colt that died after 
a brief illness. Autopsy revealed 
tissue hemorrhages characteristic 
of a septicaemia, he stating he 
Hemorrhagic Septi- 
caemia, meaning B Equisepticus 
infection. From this specimen 
we recovered a pure culture of 
Strepticoccus Equi, showing how 
worthless a Bipolar product alone 
would have been in this case. 
The problem of secondary in- 
vaders in Strangles or Influenza 
is an important one, furthermore, 
the existence or specific infection 
is too rare to warrant the use 
of any so called specific agent 
for their control. Once more 
we are brought face to face 
with the fact that mixed infec- 
tions predominate and the logical 
method of prevention and treat- 
ment is with a mixed bacterial 


product. 


DID YOU RECEIVE YOURS? 
They’re for Graduates only- 
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nificant in the light of our present conception’ of 
botulinus intoxication that death of nursing ani- 
mals should be associated with this micro- 


organism in the feed of the dam or that it should - 


be encountered in the tissues of sucking calves 
following death. 

Botulism in nursing animals has been provi- 
sionally diagnosed as the cerebral type of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia in some cases, yet the obscurity 
of the syndrome, together with the fact that gross 
anatomic alterations are of little diagnostic value, 
suggests the importance of a laboratory diagnosis. 
It does not seem advisable at this time to describe 
in full the outbreaks referred to, yet practition- 
ers are advised relative to the existence of this 
disease and are invited to submit specimens of 
obscure fatalities encountered in one or more 
nursing animals. The spfeen or brain, if in good 
condition, are desirable for laboratory study. It 
should be made clear in this connection that the 
primary relation of B. botulinus to the death of 
the animals has not, as yet, been established. 
Likewise, there is no evidence to show or to 
explain many other points in this connection. It 
is a well-known fact, however, that milk, like 
other secretions of the animal body, is likely to 
contain a variety of substances which happen to 
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be adventitious or casual constituents of the ra- 
tion. Extraneous substances in some instances 
gain entrance to the milk via the teat canal or 
pass into the milk as the result of an external 
udder contamination, but from the nutritive com- 
ponents of the digestive tract, via the blood stream, 
the main constituents of the ration are derived. 
Not only can milk acquire a peculiar taste from 
some species of the vegetation fed the lactating 
animal, but certain chemical substances may be 
elimitiated by the natural exit of the glandular 
secretion. Localized udder infections may fre- 
quently transmit the virus of abortion disease, as 
well as tuberculosis, in the mammary secretion. 
Furthermore, it appears that extraneous chemic 
or toxic materials in the feed may, under certain 
conditions, exert untoward effects upon the 
nursing young—Graham and Schwarze, Animal 
Pathology Division, University of Illinois. 





CONTROLLING POULTRY LICE. 

J. R. Watson, in the Florida Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin No. 315, recommends 
sodium fluoride powder, mercurial ointment and 
petrolatum, and a powder made by mixing two 
parts of gasoline and one part carbolic acid 
(phenol) with plaster of paris. 





The art of being human begins 
with the practice of being genuine, 
and following standards of conduct 
which the world has tested.--Wilson. 


‘Day Phone—Main 6135 
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ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 
SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 
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SYRINGES and ACCESSORIES 


THE PEORIA SERUM COMPANY 


J. F. ROSER, D. V. S. 
FOOT OF SOUTH STREET, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Since bacterin therapy was introduced to the veteri- 
nary profession in 1908 by this laboratory, we have offered 
only reliable and proven products. We offer no new pro- 
duct until it has proven its value by both laboratory and 
field tests. 


Our policy of supplying every bacterin of proven merit 
deserves your consideration. 


WE ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS 


The American Veterinary Supply Company and The 
Corn States Serum Company carry a complete line of our 
products. 


KINSLEY LABORATORIES 


NEW CENTRE BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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DAIRY-HERD EFFICIENCY DISCUSSED 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

' The Massachusetts Veterinary Association held 

its annual meeting at the New American House, 

Boston, April 27, there being 37 members and 16 

guests present. 

Reports were made by the different committees 
arranging for the tuberculosis conference to be 
held in Boston, June 22-24. The report indicated 
that the announcement of the meeting is being 
received by veterinarians and live-stock breeders 
in New England with considerable enthusiasm and 
a large attendance is already promised. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Dr. E. W. Babson, president; Dr. D. W. Gilbert 
and Dr. C. A. Boutelle, vice-presidents ; Dr. H. W. 
Peirce, secretary and treasurer. 

Dr. Cassius Way of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a 
talk on “Dairy-Herd Efficiency and Suggestions 
for the Control of Disease,” which was well 
received by the members and visitors and opened 
up a discussion which lasted well into the evening. 
—H. W. Peirce, M. D. V., Secretary. 





ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION TO HAVE REC- 
ORD-BREAKING SUMMER MEETING. 
The Illinois State Veterinary Medical As- 

sociation will hold its summer meeting July 

6-7, 1921, at Peoria, with headquarters at the 

Jefferson Hotel. Dr. D. M. Campbell, the sec- 

retary, states that an unusual program has been 

prepared. 

The first day of the meeting at which papers 
will be read and discussed, will take place at 
the “Woman’s Building.” On the second day 
that paramount veterinary subject, “Tubercu- 
losis,” will be the topic at a session at the 
Peoria Stock Yards. On this day the various 
tuberculin tests will be discussed and dem- 
onstrated and reactors exhibited by Dr. A. T. 
Peters, chief veterinarian and assistants. Fif- 
teen head of cattle will be used for the pur- 
pose. In addition avian tuberculosis victims 
and lesions will be shown. ‘All reactors are 
to be autopsied under the direction of Dr. J. 
J. Lintner, inspector in charge of Tuberculosis 
eradication for Illinois. 

That the Illinois State Department of Ag- 
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riculture is in hearty accord with the work is 
evinced by the fact that this department will 
furnish all of the animals used and defray the 
expense of the tuberculosis clinic. This fore- 
sight and public spirited action for the welfare 
of the populace by the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is most commendable and 
undoubtedly will meet with the plaudits and 
approval of all. 


B. H. RAWL RESIGNS FROM B. A. I. 

B. H. Rawl, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, has resigned, after 16 years of 
service with the government, to take charge of 
the educational work of the California Central 
Creameries, with headquarters in San Francisco. 
He was made chief of the Dairy Division in 1909 
and promoted to assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in 1918. Mr. Rawl has been 
largely instrumental in bringing about the great 
advance of the past decade in scientific dairying. 

While fully recognizing the high ability of Mr. 
Rawl, VETERINARY MepicinE feels that the office 
of assistant chief of the B. A. I. belongs to the 
veterinary profession, and voicing the sentiment 
of the veterinary profession of the United States 
we urge that the successor to Mr. Rawl be a 
veterinarian. 


ARRANGEMENTS BEING COMPLETED 
FOR A. V. M. A. MEETING. 

The Colorado veterinarians have practically 
completed arrangements for the meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, to 
be held in Denver, September 5-9. 

The Albany Hotel, which is centrally !o- 
cated, has been selected as headquarters, and 
is ready to receive reservations from any one 
desiring to attend. The City Auditorium, 
which covers half a block, and is much more 
than sufficient room for the purpose, has been 
obtained for all meetings and for the exhi- 
bits of the manufacturers and producers. 

Since people genera'ly go to Colorado for a 
vacation it has been decided to give one 
whole day to a mountain trip, with a picnic 
lunch at the end of the drive. Automobiles 
will leave the Albany Hotel in the forenoon 

(Continued on page 74) 
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CHAMPION 


Syringes and Needles 


EXACT SIZE 
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The quality of CHAMPION Needles is in keeping with CHAMPION 
Syringes, with which they are designed to be used. Both are the product 
of skilled labor, applied to the best material obtainable, with a keen appre- 
ciation of the severe demands made upon them in service. 


CHAMPION Needles are made in 44 different sizes, ranging from 22 
gauge 14” to 13 gauge 314", as shown above. They range in price from 
$2.00. to $4.00 per dozen. 


Veterinary Catalog Will Be Sent on Request 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. ’ 
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Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Water 


will not 
immunize 


hogs 


versus 


Salt Solution 


MANY OF THE CLARIFIED ANTI- 
HOG CHOLERA SiRUMS NOW 
OFFERED ARE BUILT UP TO 
THE VOLUME OF BLOODY SE- 
RUM BY THE ADDITION OF 
SALT SOLUTION. 


THERE IS NO SCIENTIFIC 
REASON FOR DILUTING SERUM. 
THE ADDITION OF WATER ADDS 
NOTHING TO ITS IMMUNIZING 
VALUE, AND SERVES ONLY TO 
CONFUSE EITHER THE VETER- 
INARIAN OR THE HOG OWNER. 


ADDING WATER NATURALLY 
REDUCES THE COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION .PER CUBIC CENTI- 
METER, BUT IT ALSO REDUCES 
THE IMMUNIZING VALUE OF 
THE SERUM BY THE AMOUNT 
OF WATER THAT IS ADDED. 


~LEDERLE’S ANTI-HOG 


CHOLERA SERUM IS NOT DIi- 


_ LUTED. IT THEREFORE COSTS 





MORE PER CUBIC CENTIMETER 
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THAN DILUTED SERUMS BUT 
IT ALSO POSSESSES RE- 
LATIVELY GREATER IMMUNI- 
ZING VALUE. 


SUCH A SERUM AS LEDERLE’S, 
PREPARED IN A PLANT 


.ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


THE PURPOSE, WHERE EVERY 
STEP IS UNDER THE DIRECT 
CONTROL OF VETERINARIANS 
WHOSE SKILL IN LABORA- 
TORY TECHNIQUE IS’ UN- 
QUESTIONED, POSSESSES 


ADDED ADVANTAGES. THE 


LEDERLE SERUM, FROM THE 
IMMUNIZATION OF THE HOGS 
TO THE WRAPPING OF THE 
FINISHED PACKAGES, PASSES 
THROUGH EVERY PROCESS IN 
OUR OWN PLANT UNDER OUR 
OWN SUPERVISION. 


We offer this clear, refined and un- 
diluted serum direct to veterinarians 
only, at a net price of two cents 
(2c.) perc. c., with shipping charges 
prepaid from our nearest office 





Fail Information on Request 





LEDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES 
511 FIFTH AVENUE 
‘CORNER OF FORTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago, Ill. . 839 Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. : - 601 Firestone Bldg. 
New Orleans, La, . ‘ - 105 Medical Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. . > - 163 Jessie Street 


Minneapolis, Minn. . : - 633 Andrus Bldg. 


Water 
will not 
immunize 
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88 NORTH JAMES STREET 





THE QUALITY 


of Quality bacterins can be appreciated only by your own 
test of them in the field. Let us fill a trial order for you. 


THE PRICE 


of Quality bacterins is less because the concentration is 
great, and it takes less to produce the desired effect. 


THE CONVENIENCE 


to you has been paramount with us, hence we offer Quality bacterins 
through a large number of distributors one of whom is near you. 


QUALITY BIOLOGIC COMPANY 


The peeple who put the ‘‘act’’ in bacterins 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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and drive out through the city of Golden, 19 
miles from Denver, then ascending the famous 
Lookout Mountain, past Buffalo Bill’s grave 
and into Genesee Park, which is a part of Den- 
ver’s Mountain Parks. The return trip’ will 
be made in the afternoon by a diverse route 
through Bear Creek Canon. This drive alone 
should prove of sufficient attraction to bring 
large numbers of people to the meeting. How- 
ever, it is not to be expected that anybody will 
come to Colorado without faking in the beaut- 
ies of Estes Park, the Moffat. Road Trip, 
Over the Loop and the Pike’s Peak region. 

By September most of the regular tourists 
will have returned, the hotels should not be 
crowded, and_ since September is usually 
blessed with beautiful weather, this whole trip 
should be considered as one big vacation. 
Those desiring to drive their own machines 
will find ample accomodations and _ excellent 
highways. There is much advantage in having 
one’s own machine, since many out-of-the-way 
places can be visited that would not ordinarily 
- be reached by the regular tourist traffic. A 
- large attendance is desired. 
Communications may be addressed to Dr. 


mame 


G. H. Glover, Ft. Collins, who is chairman of 
the general committee, or to Dr. Charles G. 
Lamb, State Capitol, Denver, Colo., who is 
chairman of the local: committee. 
eS RE es es 

It is said a horse will live 25 days without 
solid food, merely drinking water; 17 days with- 
out either eating or drinking; and only five days 
when eating solid food without drinking. 


DR. GEORGE R. WHITE TO BE TEN- 
NESSEE STATE VETERINARIAN. 
Capt. T. F. Peck, commissioner of agricul- 
ture-elect of Tennessee, who assumes office 
June 1, has announced the appointment of Dr. 
George R, White, of Nashville as state vet- 
erinarian. Dr. White, served under Capt. Peck 
during his previous four years as commis- 
sioner. In making the appointment Capt. 
Peck said that it was in the nature of a re- 
ward or endorsement of the doctor’s pre- 
vious record. In the position he held four 
years he gave eminent satisfaction to the 
live-stock interests of ‘Tennessee and the ap- 
pointment was made with an eye single to 
having a man of efficiency and wide experi- 
ence. He was anxious to see the department 
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This is highly recommended as a curative treatment. 


PIG DYSENTERY VACCINE (Mixed) 


6-2 mil. vials (6 doses)......... ee ey eer $1.25 
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The vaccine is giving excellent results as a prophylactic measure and 
is indicated in all herds that are known to be infected. 
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(White Scour) 


You can Control Calf Scours this year by the 
early ana free use of Beebe Vaccines ana Serums 
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Introducing 


Dr. 0. N. Johnson 
and His Treatment 
For Azoturia 


For more than sixteen years, I have 
made a special study of the pathology 
and the treatment of azoturia, and I 
have treated hundreds of cases. From 
this extensive study and experience I 
have discovered a treatment for this 
disease that has given more uniformly 
satisfactory results than any other 
combination of drugs that I and many 
other veterinarians have used. These 
uniformly satisfactory results have 
led me to believe that the veterinary 
profession will be greatly benefited by 
using this treatment. 

My placing this preparation on the 
market, now, for the first time is not 
the result of hasty conclusions be- 
cause it has served me so well, but I 
am offering it to the profession only 
after exhaustive consultations with 
the most eminent authority in Amer- 
ica on veterinary materia medica. 

This remedy is composed of ethyl 
nitrite, salicylic acid, oil of cajuput, 
fluid extract capsicum, fluid extract 
ginger, camphor, rectified oil of tur- 
pentine and mineral oil. The dose is 
eight ounces, to be repeated every 
hour, in severe cases, until relief is 
evident. Two to four quarts should 
effect a recovery. The first case 
treated will convince you of its su- 
perior merits. 

DR. O. N. JOHNSON. 

Sold only to the veterinary profes- 
sion in 1 gallon containers for $6, and 
2 gallon containers for $10. Ship- 
ments made same day order received. 
Send cash with order or shipment 
made C. O. D. Inquiries solicited. 


DR. 0. N. JOHNSON 


716 WASHINGTON ST. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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expanded into wide importance in the de- 
velopment of the live-stock and agricultura! 
interest of the state and he felt sure that in 
selecting Dr. White to guide the departmen 
he was certain of accomplishing that end. He 
said Dr. White during his administration had 
enforced the live-stock laws fearlessly and im 
partially and he felt sure that the same active 
interest would be continued. 


NEW VETERINARY PRACTICE LAW 
IN IDAHO. 

The Idaho state legislature recently passed a 
bill regulating the practice of veterinary medicine 
in that state. Graduates filing their diplomas and 
a fee of $25, using the form prescribed for the 
Non-gradu- 





purpose, may now secure a license. 
ates having resided in the state and practiced vet- 
erinary medicine continuously for ten years may 
secure a license upon payment of a fee of $25 
and suitable affidavits. 

All licensed men must have their licenses re- 
corded with a fee of $1 in the county in which 
they reside, and pay a renewal fee of $2 before 
July 1 of each year. 


TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION DIS- 
CUSSED IN NEW YORK CITY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the New 
York City Veterinary Medical Society was held 
in Bell Hall of the Veterinary College of New 
York University, President McKellar presid- 
ing. 

The first speaker of the evening was Dr. H. 
B. Leonard, federal veterinarian in charge of 
tuberculosis eradication in New York state. 
Dr. Leonard reviewed the work of the co 
operative plan of tuberculosis eradication in 
that state and pointed out how step by step it 
had grown until today the applications are 
more than the federal and state forces can 
take care of. It is only a question of a short 
time when breeders throughout America wil! 
recognize that New York state breeders ar 
in earnest in cleaning up their herds. Five 
counties in the state have already engaged 
veterinarians on full time to carry on this work 

There were so many animals tested during 
the past year in New York state that the in- 
demnity exceeded the annual appropriation by 
$700,000. A special bill has just been passed 
in the legislature to take care of this deficit 

The doctor was questioned as to his opinion 
in regard to the various tests and he cour- 
teously explained the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different tests; for instance, 
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Seventh successful year producing high 








grade Anti-hog Cholera Serum 


Laboratories 18-20-22 North Second Street 


Kansas City, Kansas 


THE SERUM THAT PRODUCES THE RESULTS 
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the intradermal tests can be applied to such 
a great number of animals in such a short 
time, making possible rapid progress of the 
work. This is not so with the subcutaneous 
test, but in accuracy this test possibly had the 
advantage of one-half of one percent over the 
intradermal. The ophthalmic test is very 
valuable in testing an animal that has been 
“plugged” or sensitized. 

There will be put in force in New York state 
on July Ist, a law compelling the testing of 
all calves that are to be shipped out of the 
state for the testing of these young calves and 
those that are being raised by the Bang system, the 
intradermal test will be of tremendous advantage. 

The next speaker was Dr. Harry Ticehurst, 
his subject being “Stringhalt, Its Probable 
Cause, and Most Effective Treatment.” Dr. 
Ticehurst has been for several years a suc- 
cessful operator of stringhalt cases and he 
had unusual opportunity recently in the army 
to give the operation a thorough trial. His 
report of cases were indeed interesting and 
the results unusually good. He described in 
a very plain, practical way his technic, which 
consists of good surgical asepsis and resecting 
about one and one-half inches of the perineal 


tendon, then a stitch or two at the skin wound 
and keeping the horse at work or exercised, the 
latter being very essential. 

This paper was discussed by Dr. Koch, his 
opinion being that where cases were over two 
years standing, they did not do well. Prof. 
Clayton also entered into the discussion, giv- 
ing some details of years of experience. He 
now prefers to operate by the subcutaneous 
method. Dr. Blair describing that canaliza- 
tion instead of anastomosis may occur and 
evidently does occur in the human family in 
some cases of thrombosis of the iliaca of the 
horse.—J. F. DeVine. 


ILLINOIS FREE DIAGNOSTIC SERVICE 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED. 


The liberal patronage of the veterinary pro- 
fession of Illinois in behalf of the live stock in- 
dustry for laboratory diagnostic work in animal 
diseases has exhausted the university funds for 
this work. This is not surprising when it is 
learned that last year 4,349 specimens were re- 
ce:ved for examination, while the proportionate 
number of specimens received to date this year is 
larger in volume than in 1920. It, therefore, be- 
comes necessary to advise the veterinarians and 
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The Sign of Better Serum 


Simonson Serum and Virus has never been sold 
under any label but our own. To those who know, it 
stands for the best in serum and virus. 


We are proud of our little army of graduate Veter- 
inarians who use Simonson Serum and Virus. Their 
reputation and results proclaim them leaders of their 
profession. 

Their clients represent the cream of the pure bred 
hog industry of America. These breeders know that 
Simonson Serum and Virus administered by a qualified 
graduate Veterinarian is a sufficient guarantee of immu- 


nity for life. 


Sold to and administered by graduate Veterinarians 
only. 


We Appreciate Your Business 


THE SIMONSON SERUM FARM 
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Distributers: 

Young Serum Company 
608 Rauh Bidg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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We are on the Job to serve you. 
you want a fresh potent serum, and a viru- 
lent virus with courtesy and service attached 
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Goebel Serum Company 


(New Office) 84 N. James St. 
KANSAS CITY, KAS. 


THINK GOEBEL 


Day Phone 
Delaware 1412 
After 5 P. M. and Sundays 


Jackson 1015 
Drexel 800 








the live stock breeders of Illinois that laboratory 
examinations of animal diseases will be limited 
to microscopical and cultural methods. In cases 
where a diagnosis cannot be executed except by 
animal inoculation the cost price of the experi- 
mental animal or animals employed should ac- 
company the specimen. Animal inoculations are 
invariably employed in bacteriological examina- 
tions for purposes of confirmation. 
Unfortunately there is no alternative. Funds 
are exhausted and until some arrangement is 
made to properly finance this work it becomes 
necessary to advise frankly the conditions under 
which specimens for diagnostic purposes can be 
accepted. If the examination desired on any 
particular specimen involves the use of rabbits 
or guinea pigs, or in the case of a virus cholera 
test, a pig, the cost of these animals must be 
assumed temporarily by the sender of the speci- 
men or the recipient of the desired information, 
resulting from such tests. Rabbits cost approxi- 
mately $1, guinea pigs 75 cents, and pigs $6 each. 
Every effort will be made to continue the diag- 
nostic service in connection with the Laboratory 
of Animal Pathology on the basis above de- 
scribed, yet it is even possible that this arrange- 
ment cannot be continued unmodified until the 


close of the fiscal year.—University of Illinois 
Urbana, IIl. 


AREAS REQUARANTINED FOR CAT. 
TLE FEVER TICK. 

Six entire counties and parts of five othe 
counties in Arkansas were recently requarat 
tined for cattle fever tick by the United State 
Department of Agriculture. Department off- 
cials say that it was necessary to requarantint 
these areas because local county eradication 
work stopped after the quarantine was lifted 
The counties requarantined in Arkansas aff 
Chicot, Desha, Drew, Lincoln, Yell and Logan. 

It has been the policy of the department to 
release from quarantine counties or afeas if 
which the tick had practically been eradicated 
When all of the territory in the county of 
area was tick free, except perhaps a few herds 
which had not complied with state dipping re 
quirements, it was not deemed advisable ti 
hold the quarantine on the entire county o 
area and it would be released with the undef 
standing that local authorities would continut 
the eradication work on the farms or area 
which still remained in local quarantine. Thi 
plan has been successful in the majority di 
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Purity’s 
Announcement 


DR. D. W. McAHREN 


Is Now President and Manager 





Our former president has severed all connections 
with the management of this Company in order 
to take up other work. 
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To Veterinarians Only 


And One Price to All 


All of our products will be made in 
our own laboratories at Sioux City 
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the live stock breeders of Illinois that laboratory 
examinations of animal diseases will be limited 
to microscopical and cultural methods. In cases 
where a diagnosis cannot be executed except by 
animal inoculation the cost price of the experi- 
mental animal or animals employed should ac- 
company the specimen. Animal inoculations are 
invariably employed in bacteriological examina- 
tions for purposes of confirmation. 
Unfortunately there is no alternative. Funds 
are exhausted and until some arrangement is 
made to properly finance this work it becomes 
necessary to advise frankly the conditions under 
which specimens for diagnostic purposes can be 
accepted. If the examination desired on any 
particular specimen involves the use of rabbits 
or guinea pigs, or in the case of a virus cholera 
test, a pig, the cost of these animals must be 
assumed temporarily by the sender of the speci- 
men or the recipient of the desired information, 
resulting from such tests. Rabbits cost approxi- 
mately $1, guinea pigs 75 cents, and pigs $6 each. 
Every effort will be made to continue the diag- 
nostic service in connection with the Laboratory 
of Animal Pathology on the basis above de- 
scribed, yet it is even possible that this arrange- 
ment cannot be continued unmodified until the 


close of the fiscal year.—University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


AREAS REQUARANTINED FOR CAT- 
TLE FEVER TICK. 


Six entire counties and parts of five other 
counties in Arkansas were recently requaran- 
tined for cattle fever tick by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Department off- 
cials say that it was necessary to requarantine 
these areas because local county eradication 
work stopped after the quarantine was lifted. 
The counties requarantined in Arkansas are 
Chicot, Desha, Drew, Lincoln, Yell and Logan. 

It has been the policy of the department to 
release from quarantine counties or afeas in 
which the tick had practically been eradicated. 
When all of the territory in the county or 
area was tick free, except perhaps a few herds 
which had not complied with state dipping re 
quirements, it was not deemed advisable to 
hold the quarantine on the entire county of 
area and it would be released with the under- 
standing that local authorities would continue 
the eradication work on the farms or areas 
which still remained in local quarantine. This 
plan has been successful in the majority o 
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with the management of this Company in order 
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U.S.VETERPINARY LICENSE N2 1/02 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 





Made in the country— where the environment and surround- 
ings are pure —free from all possible contaminating influences. 


Lathrop Serum Co. 





An exclusive product which should interest the veterinarian 
who “looks into and thinks of the future as well as the present.” 


Correspondence solicited from qualified veterinarians. 


Lathrop, Mo. 





cases, the specialists say, and seldom has it 
been necessary to requarantine counties. Of 
several hundred counties that have been re- 
leased, only a few failed to live up to the 
agreement and had to be requarantined. 





VETERINARIANS PURCHASE PRIZE 
BOAR. 

Drs. Cook and Hall of Findlay, Ohio, have pur- 
chased one of Lookout Reminder II’s best sons. 
He is an undefeated first prize winner and a sire 
of some of the most perfect type first prize win- 
ners. Lookout Reminder II was grand champion 
at the International Live Stock Show in 1920; 
his sire, Lookout Lad, was grand champion 
in 1916, and his grandsire, Lookott, was grand 
champion in 1913. 





CENTRAL NEBRASKA VETERINARIANS 
DISCUSS TUBERCULOSIS. 

The sixth semi-annual meeting of the Central 
Nebraska Veterinary Association was held at 
Gothenburg March 23, Dr. L. F. Nisley presid- 
ing. The forenoon session was devoted to clinics 
at the hospital of Dr. E. C. Jones, several opera- 
tions being performed by members of the asso- 
ciation. 


The program started with a paper by Dr. F. | 
Baldwin on “Forceps vs. Cesarian Operation i 
the Sow,” followed by an address on “Tubercu 
losis and Tuberculosis Testing,” by Dr. Georg 
F. Haas. Dr. Hans Jensen was toastmaster at thé 
banquet and called on Dr. W. F. Spencer, stat 
veterinarian, and Dr. J. D. Sprague, both o 
whom spoke on tuberculin work. 

It was decided to hold the September meeting 
in Kearney.—L. B. Wolcott, secretary, Shelton 
Neb. 





ILLINOIS POULTRY DISEASE PROB: 
LEMS. 

Illinois leads all states in poultry. 
to the estimates of the United States Departmen 
of Agriculture the total value of poultry approxi 
mates $32,000,000, while Illinois farms produce 
$40,000,000 in eggs in 1920, exclusive of the egg 
produced in the cities and towns in the state. 

The diseases which afflict poultry are demant 


ing more and mofe attention from the practicing 


veterinarian. Results of laboratory examinatio 
revealed the fact that avian tuberculosis, choler 
roup and chickenpox are prevalent. Recommeé 
dations for eradicating diseases of poultry a! 
rebuilding healthy flocks are responsibilities 0 
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The Original Clear Serum 


as Pure as the Driven Snow 
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Use a Serum 


that all veterinarians speak of 
with confidence and _ respect. 


EAGLE 


“The Ace of All Serums” 


Service 

Station 

Addresses 

THE EAGLE CoO., 


Kansas City, Kansas. 


THE EAGLE CO., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


THE EAGLE CO., 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE EAGLE CoO., 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


THE EAGLE CoO., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


THE EAGLE CO., 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dr. W. G. COOK, 
Findlay, Ohio. 
OHIO VETERINARY SUP- 


PLY CO., 
Washington C. H., Ohio. 


H,. M. ATHERTON., 
338 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washington, 
»;-C. 
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the veterinarian. The tuberculin test in chickens 
may be perfected to constitute a practical means 
of recognizing affected birds, while the present 
mode of procedure generally includes slaughtering 
of the tubercular flocks and disinfection of the 
premises. The eradication of tuberculosis, as well 
as other bacterial and parasitic diseases, is a 
serious problem confronting many flock owners. 
Veterinarians are qualified to render service in 
this connection—Boughton, Laboratory of Anima! 
Pathology, University of Illinois. 


—_—___>—_—_——_———_ 


The late Dr. David B. Cochran, whose death 
occurred at his home in New York City recently, 


. 








Dr. David B. Cochran. 


was reputed to have been one of the wealthiest 
veterinarians in the United States. 


—o-- 
Cattle on the Clare Gillespie farm near Clinton, 
Mich., have been reported as suffering from ergot 


poisoning caused by eating smut affected corn, 
according to Dr. B. J. Killham, federal veteri- 


narian. 
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“Specify WILSON’S” 


PITUITOL 


Under this distinctive trade name we offer a solution of the POSTERIOR 
PITUITARY LOBE, of greater concentration than the U. S. P. requirement 


VETERINARY 


IN 10cc. VIALS 


Our Pituitary Extracts are approved by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
Physiologically standardized, dated, sterile, positive action 
Prepared from Abattoir to Finished Package by 
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4241 South Western Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Standardized Animal Derivatives, Ligatures and Digestive Ferments 











May we place you on our mailing list for “The Autacoid and Suture,” 
our house journal devoted to Glandular Therapy? 


Write for Catalog 














VETERINARIANS TO FIGHT DOURINE. 

Dr. F. L. Schneider of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has announced that active steps are be- 
ing taken toward the combating of dourine on 
the reservations of the Navajo Indians. The bu- 
reau has succeeded in eradicating the disease 
among the horses off the reservation, and it is 
expected that by vigorous steps it will be possible 
to finish the work among the horses on the reser- 
vation during the summer. 





SOME NEWER PHASES OF THE VET- 
ERINARY PROFESSION, 

Twenty years ago more than 80 percent of the 
cases to which veterinarians were called con- 
sisted of horses. Today the horse represents only 
about 10 percent, as shown by case and hospital 
records of four of our large state colleges. For 
convenience, I have placed the animals in the 
order of numbers treated: Swine, 7,335; cattle, 
6,023; dogs, 5,041; sheep 2,707; horses, 2,688; 
fowls, 2,564; cats, 1,779; rabbits, 73; squirrels, 
4; canaries, 3; ferrets, 2; camels, 1; deer, 1; 
goats, 1; guinea pigs, 1; leopards, 1; monkeys, 1; 
parrots, 1; pigeons, 1; skunks, 1. Of the 28,227 
cases treated, only 9.5 percent were horses. We 
naturally ask; Why this change in the. phase of 


veterinary practice? Is it because the automobile, 
truck and farm tractor have taken the place of 
the horse? 

From the above figures it is apparent that the 
reason for this change is found in the fact that 
veterinary colleges, by revising their curricula 
and methods of teaching, and by keeping abreast 
of the scientific facts brought out by diligent re- 
search, have given to the veterinary profession a 
much broader knowledge of the diseases of the 
various other animals. By this increased knowl- 
edge and power to combat disease they have 
gained the confidence of all concerned. 

In order to meet the rapid progress of the pro- 
fession the various veterinary institutions of 
learning must again revise their methods of in- 
struction and strengthen their courses in order 
to meet the demands. It may be necessary to 
raise the matriculation requirements to one or 
even two years of university work. This ques- 
tion is being considered by some at the present 
time. The question of shortage of veterinarians 
to properly fill the wants has been discussed 
among members of the profession. There are, 
as near as I can learn from various sources, 
about 14,000 practicing veterinarians in the 
United States at the present time. With this 
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Tells how to use this powerful antiseptic 
remedy in a hundred different ways in 
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25 Madison Avenue New York 

















MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


DIVISION OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Offiers an up-to-date, four-year, graded course in Veterinary Science and leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.). It is a well equipped college, having excellent facilities for both 
scientific and practical instruction, a new building especially designed for clinical and surgical instruc- 
tion, an intimate relation with courses in Animal Husbandry and a faculty devoting its entire time to 





F. W. CHAMBERLAIN, Acting Dean 


teaching offers unexcelled opportunities. Begins its eleventh year September 28, 1920. Tuition free to 
residents of Michigan. For college bulletins and information, address, 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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26th St. and First Ave. 





NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE “3y;"* 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
W. HORACE HOSKINS, Dean. 
Twenty-five Veterinarians on the Teaching Staff. Exceptional Clinical Opportunities 


Catalog on vequest 


New York City 


JUNE 











. number there does not appear to be a shortage. 
I am frank to admit that there is a shortage of 
laboratory workers, instructors and veterinarians 
capable of definitely solving problems in research. 
—Dr. Enos L. Day, veterinary inspector, Chicago, 
Ill, in University of Illinois Animal Pathology 
Exchange. 


MISSOURI VETERINARIANS TO HOLD 
THREE-DAY MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Association will be held in St. Louis, 
June 28-30. The program will include a whole 
day of stock judging. The Missouri veterinarians 
are inviting veterinarians from nearby states to 
attend the meeting. Dr. J. T. Jennemann, 2337 
St. Louis avenue, St. Louis, is chairman of the 
local committee. 








TALK HORSE. 

Talk it everywhere. Tell the world how much 
a horse can do, and how much more depend- 
able than a motor-driven vehicle. 

A good horse is its own advertisement but the 
actual cost records shout the facts. A team of 
horses with complete equipment costs $4 a day 
for feed, stabling, insurance, depreciation and 





repairs, 365 days of the year. Horses work 308 
days per year. Therefore a team, without the 
cost of a driver, costs $5 per day on its working 
days. 

A five-ton truck, not counting expense for 
driver, costs $9.08 per day for feed, stabling, 
insurance, depreciation and repairs. The truck 


. does not burn gas the other 59 days it should be 


working; that is true. It is in the shop with 
fixed charges accumulating against it at the rate 
of $5.27 per day (this for license, depreciation, 
garage expense, insurance, etc.), while another 
truck at $9.08 is doing its work. 

But the truck that is idle costs more per day 
than a team that is working! 

The Western News Company, Chicago, hauled 
20 tons for $11 with a team of horses, in com- 
petition with a five-ton auto. The auto, work- 
ing for a record, could only haul 25 tons for $25 
—82 percent more expensive. 

Motor advertising has been making a big noise 
for a long time. It’s high time some one be- 
gan to blow the horn for horses. Advertise 
them. You can’t get it done through the news- 
papers—do it yourself. 

Tell the butcher, the baker, and the alert 
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Pharmaceuticals Biologics 


TO THE CATTLE PRACTITIONER: 


Are you looking for a satisfactory and effective treatment for Mastitis in the cow? 
If so, write us. We think we can help you. : 


TO THE EQUINE PRACTITIONER: 


Would you like to have a preparation for treating all forms of bony lameness, 
such as Spavins, Splints, Ringbones and Sidebones, also Curbs, that is successful in 
more than 90 percent of the cases, without laying the animal up? 

Useful in reducing or removing any abnormalenlargement about the legs of a horse. May be 
applied at the office or by visiting the animal each day for three days. 

One bottle sufficient to treat five to ten ordinary cases, or it may be dispensed in large stables 
at $5.00 per bottle. 

We would like to send you a trial bottle, for $1.50. 

TO THE CANINE PRACTITIONER: : 

Would you be interested in a treatment for Canker of the Ear in the dog, that is as near a SPECIFIC 

for this trouble as the Air Treatment is for Milk Fever? 


If so we would like to receive a trial order for our CANKER TREATMENT put up in carton 
containing one ounce of Canker Lotion and a half ounce collapsible tube of Canker Drops, Trial order $1. 


Goshen Laboratories, Inc. 


Goshen Vijrrer New York. 
Books Instruments 


























Mixed Bacterine (Porcine), 
7c per dose. 


UALI | . Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacter- 
ine for Swine, 7c per dose. 


‘ Black-Leg Filtrate, 10c per dose. 
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RED HEART 


BRAND 


Anti-Hos(holera 


Ask Our Patrons 


Our reputation is sufficient guarantee of quality 


Serum 
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U. S. Veterinary License No. 116 
Iowa State Permit No. 11 





In response to requests from many of our customers, we now produce a tail- 
bled serum in addition to our regular throat-bled product. 
Our Throat-Bled Serum is made only from carotid bleeding and is so labeled. 
Beebe Line Veterinary Biologics. 
Syringes, Needles, Etc. i 


Major T. P. Spilman, Manager. 








moneymaker how much work a horse can do, 
how fast he is, how economical—and how ex- 
pensive the truck and auto are in comparison. 
Tell him that United States experts report an 
increase in gas-using vehicles of 23 percent, with 
only 9 percent increase in the supply of gasoline. 
Tell him that means imported gas from Mexico 
and Great Britain—and ask him how much cheap- 
er he thinks it will be then. 

The organization to co-operate with you is the 
Horse Association of America. Write Wayne 
Dinsmore, secretary, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, for literature appropriate’ for distribution. 

TALK HORSE. 


iets 

A nice compliment was paid to Dr. W. J. But- 
ler, state veterinarian of Montana, when the live 
stock commission reappointed him to office for a 
rerm of four years. Dr. Butler’s salary was in- 


creased from $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 


STRATEGICAL ASPECTS OF ANTHEL- 
MINTIC MEDICATION. 
(Continued from page 55) 

coating) intended to pass the stomach without 

exerting on it its irritant or toxic action and 

without accompanying loss of efficiency from 
absorption or dilution, which capsule will open in 





We solicit the veterinary profession only. 
small to receive our careful attention. 


OTTUMWA SERUM COMPANY 





No order too 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


Dr. G. H. Gillette, Chief Veterinarian. 


the small intestine and there deluge the enemy 
with a comparatively concentrated poison. While 
certain types of these shells have given very good 
results in tests, these tests also show that it is 
difficult to time them to open at the right time. 
In conducting an action in the dark it is impossible 
to bracket our shots on an objective, and we have 
but little control of our timing mechanism or the 
velocity of the shell. 


The employment of a food blockade against our 
worm enemies is not feasible. The enemy “lives 
off the country” and can find food in the occupied 
area longer than the host animal can go without 
feeding, so that fasting an animal to make the 
worms hungry is a mistaken notion. Fasting is 
only useful in diminishing the protection afforded 
by bulky food masses and there is some evidence 
indicating that prolonged fasting beyond a cer- 
tain point may diminish anthelmintic efficacy. 

For the present we must consider the use of 
poison, *the anthelmintic, as our most important 
method of attack against worms, combining its 
use with the employment of prophylaxis to cut 
the lines of communication over which enemy 
reinforcements may be brought up. These two 
measure promise ultimate victory to mankind over 
the parasitic worms. 
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STOLL 
STAY-THERE 
EAR MARK 


Norton Serum Co. 
GREENVILLE, MISS. 


Distributors of 
Fort Dodge Serum and Mulford 
Biologicals. 


PRICE QUALITY SERVICE 
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We Serve the South Best. Fagin og ye tag for —_ 4. 4 po ore Used 
° ry the most states, and hundreds of veterinary prac 
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purpose. M, H. STOLL Colorado Springs, Col. 
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SOME WALT MASONRY ON “THE 
BEATEN PATH.” 

The human race travels in ruts; we follow 
the chasms and cuts; the men at the wheels in 
the automobiles give proof of the fact that we’re 
nuts. It’s just what philosophers say: postpon- 
ing our labor for play, we run in the wake that 
the other cars make—we travel the easiest way. 
The statement is nothing that’s new; it’s old but 
regrettably true; we go all our days by the 
easiest ways—the old beaten path we pursue. 
The mob ever takes the path sound, the trail that 
is longest around; but he who succeeds always 
scurries through weeds and tramples the unbeaten 
ground. The other is safer and sure. The high- 
way is better than moor. ’Tis true many fail on 
the lonelier trail, of those who have followed the 
lure; but he who has garnered some pelf is one 
who’s struck out by himself. The fellow who 
frames the conventional games is sure to remain 
on the shelf.—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 





DR. LAW, DEAN OF CORNELL VETER- 
INARY SCHOOL, DIES. 

Dr. James Law, 83, dean of the veterinary 
school of Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. Y., 
died May 10, in Springfield, Mass. He was one 
of the two only surviving members of the 
original faculty of the veterinary school found- 
ed by Dr. Andrew White at Ithaca. Dr. Law 
was a native of Scotland, and was secured for 
the faculty by Dr. White, who brought him to 
this country on hearing of his renown in his 
native country in the line of his profession. 








Self Retaining 
Teat Canula 


for the new operation for the over- 
coming of stricture of the lactiferous 
duct in cows. 


Manufactured and sold by Dr. Chas. B. Conyer, 
Richland, Michigan. 


A real, new, practical, worth-while instrument. 
Price, $3.00. Canula made of Sterling Silver. 
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DR. CHARLES B. CONYER 
RICHLAND, MICHIGAN. 
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GENTLENESS AIDS LIVE STOCK 
GROWTH AND CHECKS DRIFT. 


The practical value of treating live stock 
kindly is discussed by a Virginia live stock 
owner in a letter to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. “All cattle buyers,” he 
remarks, “know how great is the ‘drift’ in 
shipping cattle. Very much of this loss is 
due to digestive troubles caused by excitement 
and fear incident to travel. 

“Keep all live stock as quiet and make them 
as gentle as possible and your feeding costs 
will be noticeably reduced. Try this sug- 
gestion with one litter of pigs.” 

“Tt will abundantly repay any live stock 
breeder,” he adds, “to spend a great deal of 
time going out quietly among his animals and 
letting them make. the advancements. He 
will be surprised how soon he can begin to 
put his hands on them. After they realize 
his hands are not to be dreaded they will soon 
enjoy gentle rubbing or scratching. When 
animals are sheltered from annoying or excit- 
ing occurrences they digest feed better and it 
takes much less to keep up normal growth 
and fat production.” 





IT SHALL KEEP COMING. 


As a sincere advocate of VeTerINARY MEDICINE, 
permit me to say, “It shall keep coming.” En- 
closed please find postoffice order for one year’s 
subscription—Teodulo Topacio, Bureau of Agri- 
culture, Manila, P. I. 





: FEEDING LAYING HENS. 

This is the title of circular No. 101, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1921, and issued by Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 
It is nicely illustrated and replete with exhaus- 
tive, authentic and useful information on the sub- 
ject. It is free on request. 





Dr. Thomas Francis Smith of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a well-known veterinary surgeon of the Park 
Slopé for the past 24 years, died recently at his 
home of pneumonia. Dr. Smith was born in New 
York City and was a graduate of the New York 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, class of 1897. 

oO 

Dr. C. W. Lynn, who has had a large practice 
at West Point, Iowa, for the past ten years, re- 
cently sold it to Dr. L. A. Schmidt, formerly 
of Breckenridge, Mo. Dr. Lynn and family plan 
to motof to California, where they intend mak- 
ing their future home. 
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Keep Up-to-date! 
By Adding — 


the latest Veterinary publications to your library you will en- 
large your practice, encourage publication of new works, ele- 
vate the profession and increase your intellectual faculties. For 
more than thirty years, I made it my aim to cater exclusively 
to the Veterinary profession. By dropping me a postal | will 
be pleased to send you my annual catalog and book bulletin. 


Foreign publications imported ALEXANDER EGER, 
to order. 190 N. State St., 


Established 1890. Chicago, IIl. 
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A prominent firm of stock hog dealers in Denver, Colorado, have two 30 Cc VIKING 
Syringes, with which they have vaccinated over 40,000 hogs. The syringes are still in 
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The Veterinarian of this concern has a record of vaccinating 140 hogs in an hour, 
by the Simultaneous method, with VIKING Syringes. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words 8 cents each. Send 


cash with order. 


Add 25c extra for correspondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary Medicine. 


OAM AA 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Veterinary practice and location in 
southern Illinois, well established. Drugs at list price, 
instruments and other equipment optional. Address 
No. 615, VETERINARY MEDICINE, Chicago. _ 

FOR SALE—Complete volumes Veterinary Medicine, 
1910 to 1920, inclusive. Complete volumes Journal of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, 1916 to 
1920, inclusive. Dr. W. J. Cant, Erie, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Large number of used veterinary books 
for sale cheap, at big bargain. List and prices sent on 
request. Address 608, c/o VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, Chicago. 

FOR SALE—Distributor quitting business. Quantity 
of strictly fresh bacterins of all kinds for sale cheap. 
Address 609 c/o heat cnnasacanl MEDICINE, oan 

















all fistulous tracts, celtnntupensia. chronic lecetuien, etc, 
Full directions. $1.00 per dozen. Charges prepaid. 
I. G. Wimsett, D. V. M., Winfield, Kan. ws 

FOR SALE—Iowa veterinary location and _ prac- 
tice for sale unopposed; very large practice; outside 
incomes that go with practice, and a special deal. In- 
vestigate. Address 2695, care F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

FOR SALE—Veterinary ‘practice and equipment. in 
Iowa county seat town; good roads and pure-bred 
ire country. Address 603, VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE. 2 


POSITIONS, LOCATIONS, ETC. 


Graduated veterinarian 1920 class wants position as 














assistant to veterinarian. Good business ability. What 

have you to offer? Address No. 614, VETERINARY 

MEDICINE, Chicago. a 
WANTED — Position by graduate of accredited 


school; nine years’ experience, city and country prac- 
tice; single; clean habits; good references; not afraid of 
work. Address 618, VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

WANTED—Veterinary assistant. Will have to pass 
state board. A young man who is willing and whose 
integrity is beyond dispute can find a permanent posi- 
tion where in five-seven years will be taken in as part- 
ner. Give full particulars in first letter. Protestant 
preferred. Address No. 613, VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, Chicago. 

WANTED—Location in_New England, assistant or 
partnership proposition. Experienced in sterility and 
general practice. 1918 graduate. Married. Temperate 
habits, good appearance. Address No. 616, VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Chicago. 








WANTED—Opening as assistant by graduate veteri- 
narian, preferably in Middle West. Experienced in 
general practice; also have instruments. Address No, 
617, VETERINARY MEDICINE, Chicago. _3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


“QUICK COLLECTIONS”—Everywhere. 





Live wire 


firm! Established 26 years. William H. Dodd, 87 Nas- 
sau St., New York. Don’t wait, send us your bills 
today! 





NICKEL PLATING—Every Veterinarian has some 
instrument which needs replating. Send them to us. 
We will make them like new at a moderate cost. Nelson 
Plating Co., Morris, Illinois, 

VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC, 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. (Guaranteed Service.) 


PRINTING. 
BETTER PRINTING for less money. 





Established 1904. 








Send for free 


samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
cards, etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 525 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








A Specialist 
in Diseases of Poultry 


offers to the Veterinary Profession 
a full line of medicinal preparations 
for the treatment of the various 
diseases of poultry. 


The_Result of 20 Years’ 
Experience 


For further particulars address 


C.E. ACKERMAN, D.V.M. 


Licensed A. P. A. Poultry Judge 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 




















102 North Davidson St. 





Indiana Veterinary College 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN VETERINARY SCIENCE 


GRADUATES ELIGIBLE TO ANY AND 
ALL SOCIETIES AND EXAMINATIONS 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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June, 1921 


TUBERCULIN TEST REVEALS 15 OUT 
OF 16 COWS DISEASED. 

Dr. Louis Tasche, Sheboygan, Wis., recently 
condemned as being tubercular 15 cows out of a 
herd of 16 grade Holsteins owned by Otto Sie- 
gert, residing in the town of Mosel. The cattle 
were shipped to Milwaukee for disposal under 
direction of the state. 





Dr. T. J. Foster, president of the Illinois State 
Veterinary Medical Association, is now mayor of 





Dr. T. J. Foster. 


Monticello, Ill., his home city. He was honored 
with that office at an election held in April. 
0 
Dr. Otto von Rosenberg has given up his prac- 
tice at Cuero, Tex., and taken up the manage- 
ment of his father’s ranch near Hallettsville, 
Tex. This leaves Cuero without a veterinarian 
for the large amount of work there. 

le 
Dr. Clemens E. Kord of Nashville has been 
appointed to succeed Dr. M. Jacob and Dr. S. 
H. Wood of Murfreesboro to succeed Dr. A. 
C. Topmiller of the Tennessee state board of 
veterinary examiners. 

—o— 
A bill has been introduced by Senator T. 
J. Knabb in the Florida legislature to abolish 
the state live-stock sanitary board and to pro- 
vide for the taking over of the duties of that 
board by a new officer to be known as the 




















The 


titioner Knows 


Prac 


That tablets 
over galenicals—they cost less, the re- 
sults are better and they are more con- 


have many advantages 


venient. More than 2,000 Practitioners 
have found it an added source of econ- 
omy to protect their tablets against 


breakage by carrying them in the 
POPULAR 


STRASCO CASE 





A Handsome Case That Will Not Rust 
Covered with the best quality of zinc sheet- 

ing and reinforced with angle iron and brass 

plated angles, the STRASCO is a durable case 


of handsome design. It will outwear any leather 


case. 

Price: 15” case $6.00; with partitions for 21 
bottles, $7.00. 

Price: 17” case $6.50; with partitions for 24 
bottles $7.50. 

Price: 19” case $7.00. 


4 ounce screw cap bottles to fit case, 10c each. 


A POPULAR OFFER 

For $15.00 we will send CNE FILLED 
STRASCO CASE to licensed Veterinar- 
ians, Express Prepaid. This reasonable 
offer gives you a handsome Tablet Case 
fitted with partitions and 21 four-ounce 
screw cap bottles filled with 21 varieties 
of our best selling tablets. 

The STRASCO Will Serve You Well. 


We will gladly send catalogue and further in- 
formation. 


R. J. Strasenburgh Company 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1886. 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 





















Denver 


The scenic center of 
America. 


Denver 


The1921Convention 
City oftheA.V.M.A. 


Denver 


The home of the Den- 
ver Hog Serum Co. 


Exclusive producers of 


DOUBLE 
TESTED 
SERUM 


Welcome 
To the A. V. M. A. 
Meeting. 


Welcome 
To our City. 


Welcome 


To our Plant. 


The Denver Hog Serum Co. 


Denver, Colorado 








VETERINARY MeEpIcine ge 


state veterinarian. The salary is to be $3,000 
per annum and _ expenses. Heretofore the 
state veterinarian has been merely an em- 
ploye of the board. 

0 

H. Wood Ayers, secretary of the Oklahoma 
State Veterinary Association, has announced that 
the annual meeting of the association will be held 
in Oklahoma City, July 12-13. 

—o— 

Dr. Charles J. Gruber, chairman of the board 
of directors and veterinarian of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Humane Society, has been appointed on a 
committee to investigate the establishment of a 
municipal dog pound in that city. 

es ae 

Addresses on “Botulism” by Dr. Robert Graham 
and “Modern Therapeutic Agents” by Dr. E. L., 
Quitman, together with a moving picture, “Poul- 
try Pests and Their Control,” featured a meeting 
of the McLean County Veterinary Association 
held in Bloomington, Ill, May 18. 

—o— 

Dr. H. C. Winnes has been freed of the charge 
of having murdered Miss Lura Parsons, a Pine 
Mountain (Ky.) school teacher. The indictment 
against him was dismissed and the state prose- 
cuting attorney exonerated him in a public state- 
ment. He has been offered his old position as a 
member of the state veterinary forces by D. W. 
H. Simmons, state veterinarian of Kentucky. 

—o— 

Dr. B. L. Lake, who practiced in Teutopolis, 
Ill., for a number of years, has moved to Oregon, 
Ill., recently. He has taken the post of veteri- 
nary director at Sinnissippi Farms, and also at 
Woodlawn Farms at Sterling, Ill. These farms 
are owned by former Governor Lowden of Illi- 
nois. 

0 

The state of Florida will not build a serum 
plant this year. In a report to the senate, Goverf- 
nor Hardee stated that an investigation revealed 

that it would be difficult to get swine, costly to 
build a plant, and a problem to get help to oper- 
ate such an institution. 
—0-- 
Drs. E. L. Shuford and M. M. Leonard are 
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building a modern veterinary hospital at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
—o— 
Dr. William A. Stephensen of Delta, Utah, has 
been appointed state veterinarian of Utah to suc- 
ceed Dr. R. W. Hoggan. 
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